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Frstizals  and  Songs  of  Ancient  China.    By  Marcel  Granet.   Professor  at  the 

School    of   Oriental    Lancuaocs,    Paris.     Translated    bv    E.    D.    Edwards. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.    New  York.  1932.    Pp  .x  +  281. 

In  this  most  illnminating  study  of  the  Shih  Cliing.  the  ancient  anthology 
of  poems  or  odes  supposed  to  have  been  collected  by  Confucius,  Professor 
(iranet  has  sought  to  see  beyond  the  orthodox  interpretation  and  to  deter- 
mine tlie  character  of  the  life  of  the  primitive  Chinese  peasants.  His  analysis 
shows  that  the  songs  are  the  "outcome  of  the  inspiration  of  the  seasonal  fes- 
tivals. ..  .the  expression  of  the  love  that  was  generated  along  with  it."  From 
th.e  texts  of  the  odes  he  derived  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  ancient,  rural 
festivals,  and  the  relation  between  the  sexes  in  this  early  society.  He  also 
shows  that,  because  of  their  sacred  and  ritualistic  origin,  and  their  great  an- 
tiquity, these  odes  came  to  be  considered  as  learned  and  moral  writings. 
When  conditions  of  life  and  society  changed  so  that  they  were  no  longer 
suitable,  a  new  symbolism  was  implanted  upon  them  by  the  scholars. 

This  book  is  of  great  interest  and  importance  not  only  to  the  student  of 
Chinese  customs  but  also  to  anyone  interested  in  early  social  life.  The  trans- 
lation is  excellent. 

Crcafii'L-  Energy.    Being  an  infroduclion  to  the  study  of  the  Yih  King  or  Book 

of  Changes  zcith   translatiois  from   the   oris,inal  text.    Bv   T.    Mears   and 

and  L.  E.  Mears.   E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.   New  York.    1932."  Pp  xxiii  +  239. 

The  Yih  King  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Chinese  Classics  and  was 

originally   deduced   from   eight   diagrams  of  broken   and   unbroken   lines.     Its 

meaning,  however,  is  obscure,  and  many  of  the  greatest  Chinese  philosophers 

have   devoted   much   thought   to   solving   its   problems.     It   ex])lains   the   earth 

and  its  inhabitants,  how  they  came  into  existence  and  how  tlicy  continue  to 

exist.    The  authors  of  this   volume   feel  that   they  ha\c    found   a   key  to   the 

<leeper  signitkance  of  the  abstract  numerical  diagrams  and  symbols,  and  this 

book  is  the  result  of  their  findings. 

Tlie     Religious     Foundations     of     Inlernalionalisni.      \)y     Xorman     iH-ntwicli. 

VYeiszmann   Professor  of  the    Internaliimal    Law   of  IVace  at    llu-  llelirew 

University  of  Jerusalem.    George  .\lkn  and  I'nwin.    London  1933.    Pp  288. 

The  extent  to  which  religion  has  inlluenced  tlie  development  of  both 
national  and  international  life  is  here  discussed,  beginning  with  the  earlv 
civilizations  whose  law  derived  from  the  religion  of  the  ruler,  and  including 
Judaism,  Christianity  in  its  different  i)hases,  Islam,  the  religions  of  the  Far 
I''ast.  and  Soviet  Russia.  The  author  surveys  eacli  from  the  i)oint  of  view 
its  influence  for  peace  or  war.  lie  follows  the  develoi)ment  of  international 
law  and  the  idea  of  religions  liberali-^ni  from  their  first  aiijiearance  to  tlieir 
general   adoption  after  the  World   \\  ar. 

While  discouragi'd  by  the  |>reM-nl  Imi^i  of  nationalism  in  I'-urope  ;nid  in 
the  Orient,  he  sees  hope  for  a  greater  co-iperation  between  churches  and  com- 
tmniities  and  for  unification  in  the  replacement  of  old  theological  dogmas 
by  i)riiicipals  common  to  the  great  religions.  In  conclusion  he  suggests  an 
Le.ague  of  Religions  to  pave  the  way  toward  greater  cociperation  in  inter- 
nationalism, and  to  direct  the  connnon  motives  of  religions,  maintaining  that 
"a  Ihiion  of  Religions  would  be  the  soul  of  the  international  union  of  states." 
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JAPAN,  OLD  AND  NEW 

r.V   OUINCV    WRIGHT 
Professor  of   International  Law.  University  of   Chicago 

TO  THE  western  world,  Japan  is  remarkable  for  its  success- 
ful imitation  of  western  industrialism  and  international  poli- 
tics. In  half  a  century  it  s])rano:  from  ag^ricultural  feudalism  to 
world  power  with  centralized  financial  and  industrial  organization, 
an  efficient  army  and  navy,  an  extensive  merchant  marine  and  world 
trade.  In  spite  of  the  evidence  collected  by  careful  economists,  show- 
ing that  in  comparison  with  western  Europe,  Japan  is  still  in  the 
early  stages  of  industrialism,  that  most  of  her  manufactures  are  still 
carried  on  in  cottages  or  small  establishments,  that  most  of  her  peo- 
ple depend  mainly  on  agriculture,  the  West  envisages  the  placid 
Japanese  landscape  as  ra]Mdly  disappearing  in  the  smoke  and  clang 
of  heavy  industry  and  the  indigenous  ideals  of  the  Japanese  people 
as  practically  superseded  by  new  ambitions  manifested  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Korea,  Manchuria  and  Shanghai. 

To  those  westerners  who  have  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Japan 
and  to  most  of  the  Ja])anese  themselves,  these  phases  of  Japan's 
development  are  far  less  arresting.  They  think  first  of  the  tea  cere- 
mony, the  art  of  floral  arrangement,  the  peculiarly  rich  green  of  the 
terraced  rice  fields,  the  gem-like  brilliance  of  the  temples  of  Nikko 
in  the  shade  of  enormous  cryi)tomerias,  the  path  up  the  mountain 
above  the  water  torii  at  Miyajima,  the  infinite  calmness  of  the  great 
Bixldha  at  Kamakura,  the  temples  and  palaces  in  the  ancient  capi- 
tals of  Nara  and  Kyoto,  the  hundreds  of  placid  temj^les  approached 
through  gracefullv  curved  torii,  the  thousands  of  frail  wooden,  tile- 
roofed  houses  with  unvarnished  p-rained-wood  finish  and  little  fur- 
nittn-e,  the  millions  of  serious,  diligent  men  and  women  garbed  in 
kimonos  clattering  over  the  streets  in  geta,  laboring  in  the  rainy 
fields  with  straw  hats  and  straw  coats  and  bare  feet,  or  sitting  on 
mattings  in  houses  or  restaurants  with  footeear  left  outside.  The 
concrete  buildings  and  factories  of  Yokohama,  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and 
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Kobe,  the  armies  in  Manchuria,  the  vigilant  and  suspicious  otiicials 
in  Korea,  the  railroad  trains  always  on  time,  the  world-spanning 
steamboat  lines  of  the  Xipi^^n  Yusen  Kaisha.  and  the  third  largest 
navv  in  the  world,  are  all  there,  hut  to  the  initiated  they  seem  less 
a  part  of  real  Japan. 

Yet  the  flood  of  western  goods,  techniques,  and  ideas  has  had  its 
eflect  in  all  phases  of  Japanese  life.  The  feudal  economy  of  Old 
Japan  was  determined  bv  its  peculiar  culture,  and  the  feudal  govern- 
ment of  Old  Jai)an  was  determined  by  this  economy.  Japanese  cul- 
ture, blended  of  indigenous  and  Chinese  elements,  is  still  distinctive. 
It  is  still  a  wa\-  of  life  which  impresses  the  traveler  but  it  is  being 
molded  under  the  mighty  blows  of  the  new  industrial  economy.  It 
has  ceased  to  control  the  other  phases  of  Japan's  activities  and  has 
become  a  passive,  although  formidable  mass,  which  the  other  forces 
are  slowdv  changing.  But  the  new  economic  life  is  not  independent. 
It  is  run  by  the  government.  Since  the  restoration  of  1867.  the  role 
of  the  three  phases  of  social  activity  has  been  reversed.  Government 
has  directed  economy,  and  economy  has  begun  to  mold  culture. 
All  of  the  writers  who  have  independently  contributed  to  this  sym- 
posium have  recognized  this  fact  and  have  taken  the  restoration  as 
a  point  of  departure.  "In  the  whole  process  of  imitation  (of  occi- 
dental capitalism),  the  Meiji  Government  itself  was  the  pioneer  and 
aggressive  leader,"  writes  ]\Ir.  Takahashi.  Dr.  Xitobe  points  out 
how  after  the  restoration  the  older  "matriotism"  represented  by  the 
Japanese  word  yukokit.  which  taught  men  to  conform  the  state  more 
perfectly  to  their  cultural  ideal,  has  given  way  to  "patriotism"  the 
Japanese  aikokit,  which  demands  loyalty  to  the  state  above  every- 
thing. Dr.  Xitobe  also  notes  that  "Economic  reasons,  in  one  word, 
utility,  makes  the  change  in  the  mode  of  life  necessar\- .  .  .  .  It  is 
cheaper  to  dress  in  the  foreign  manner."  Time  is  being  lound  too 
short  for  the  ancient  etiquettes,  formalities,  and  arts. 

'i'hc  CI  lutribrtions  here  brought  tngetbcr  ba\e  bt'on  arranged 
with  this  rclationsbi])  in  mind:  I'irst  the  goxernuKMit,  then  the 
economv.  and.  Iinall\.  the  culture  of  jaiirui.  This  onU'r  in  the  ini- 
tiation of  social  ch.ange  in  |a])an  will  not  neces->aril\  Last  torexer. 
Japanese  historv  is  full  of  strange  shifts.  Isolated  in  their  island 
home  and  united  by  the  oldest  government  in  tlu'  world,  the  Japan- 
ese have  through  long  ])eriods  lurneil  in  'mi  tluniselves  and  their 
culture,  integrating  its  elements  and  making  them  ;i  ii.irt  of  the  jx-r- 
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sonality  of  every  Japanese,  liut  these  periods  lia\e  three  times  been 
ended  by  orgies  of  foreign  borrowing;  once  from  the  Chinese  and 
Koreans  in  the  sixth  and  seventli  centuries  and  twice  from  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  nineteenth  centuries.  The  enthusiastic 
willingness  to  learn  from  abroad  during  these  ])eriods  has  given  the 
Japanese  a  reputation  as  imitators  and  their  civilization  as  eclectic. 
It  perhaps  would  be  as  true  to  characterize  the  Ja])anese  civilization 
as  the  most  indigenous  and  unified  in  the  world.  The  Japanese  have 
borrowed  only  to  absorb  and  in  absorbing  to  transform.  They  have 
never  allowed  a  foreign  culture  to  Ije  forced  upon  them  for  any 
length  of  time.  They  have  preserved  their  independence  to  receive 
or  reject  at  will  and  thev  have  in  the  ])ast  received  only  that  which 
could  be  eventually  fitted  to  the  basic  patterns  of  Japanese  culture. 
Perhaps  the  contacts  of  the  last  half  century  will  prove  more  revolu- 
tionary. But,  perhaps,  we  will  again  see  Japaii  turning  in  on  her- 
self to  digest  for  a  period  the  somewhat  tough  mouthfuls  which  she 
has  attempted  to  eat. 

The  situation  of  Jajian  can  be  instructively  contrasted  with  that 
of  Palestine  at  the  other  end  of  Asia.  Palestine  has  a  truly  eclectic 
culture — a  culture  left  in  the  trail  of  passing  and  repassing  armies, 
emigration  and  immigration,  millenniums  as  the  center  of  world 
trade  rortes  and  world  religions.  Palestine  has  had  diverse  cultures 
thrust  upon  her  and  has  many  times  died  of  indigestion  until  today 
she  is  not  a  personality  brt  a  geographic  mosaic  of  divergent  culture 
groups  and  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  great  religious  and  political  or- 
ganizations with   far  distant  centers. 

Japan's  position,  at  the  edge  rather  than  the  center  of  world 
civilization,  on  an  island  flanked  by  the  largest  ocean  rather  than  at 
the  junction  of  three  continents,  has  protected  her  from  this  fate. 
Japan  has  been  self-governed  for  two  millenniums  where  Palestine 
has  been  self -governed  for  scarcely  two  centuries.  Yet  there  are 
dangers  in  isolation — there  may  be  a  deficienc\-  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
jDortion  between  imitation  and  assimilation,  between  self-deprecia- 
tion and  self-confidence,  between  willingness  to  learn  and  intoler- 
ance. The  history  of  Japan  oiTers  evidence  of  instability  due  to 
these  deficiencies.  She  has  not  pursued  a  straight  course  but  has 
turned  abrupt  angles,  always,  however,  again  turning  back  with 
equal  abruptness  so  as  to  restore  the  balance  before  it  was  too  late. 

Of  all  nations.  Great  P>ritain's  geographical  situation  has  the 
closest  resemblance  to  that  of  Japan  and  the  Jajxmese  have  noticed 
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this  parallelism.  Tkit.  since  the  Xorman  Conquest,  luigland  has 
more  persistently  welcomed  the  civilizing  and  stabilizing  intluenLO 
of  continuous  international  contact.  These  contacts  led  her  far 
earlier  than  Japan  :  first,  to  the  impossible  effort  to  incorporate  by 
force  alien  peoples  on  the  adjacent  continent  and  then  to  a  career 
of  overseas  trade  and  empire.  The  growth  of  her  experience  has 
not  been  broken  and  her  history  has  l)een  characterized  by  less  radi- 
cal deflections  than  that  of  Japan. 

Japan  is  now  confronted  by  conditions  which  led  Britain  to  her 
world  career  centuries  ago — an  island  position,  a  unified  culture,  a 
growing  population,  a  growing  inadequacy  of  domestic  agriculture 
to  supply  the  wants  of  this  population.  But  she  has  entered  the 
world  of  international  politics  too  late.  There  are  neither  backward 
lands  nor  foreign  markets  to  turn  to.  Protective  tariff's,  immigra- 
tion restrictions,  and  prohibitions  of  war  have  made  expansion  dif- 
ficult. Thus,  after  fifty  years  of  tremendous  internal  development 
through  the  use  of  western  technology,  she  found  soon  after  the 
World  \\'ar,  which  marked  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  that  further 
economic  progress  by  these  means  was  not  to  be  expected.  On  top 
of  this  discovery  came  the  devastating  earthquake  and  fire.  Since 
1924,  her  political  and  economic  problems  have  increased  in  gravity. 
Statesmen  have  oscillated  between  a  solution  through  international 
friendship  and  international  trade,  especially  with  China  and  Amer- 
ica, and  a  solution  through  force  in  Siberia,  Manchuria,  and  China. 
Neither  policy  has  worked  and  the  problem  remains.  As  Professor 
Haydon  has  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  number  of  this  series.  "Japan 
is  in  the  unhappy  state  of  being  too  late  to  be  saved  by  military 
might  and  too  early  to  be  helped  by  ])lanned  world  economy  and 
cooperation."  iTIic  Open  Court,  March.  \^\^2.  ]\  182). 

The  pressing  gra\ity  of  these  i)roblems  wliich  for  the  jiast 
decade  have  dominated  Jajianese  thought  is  the  excuse  for  devoting 
so  mucli  (if  this  s\nipiisiuni  tn  ])'>lilical  and  ccoiitMiiic  problems.  The 
illustrations,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  some  slight  impression  of  the 
architecture,  art,  and  domestic  life  which  in  spite  of  the  grave  prob- 
lems still   forni  the  matrix  of  Japanese  life. 
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/\  S  THE  nineteenth  century  passed  into  its  last  quarter  there  was 
■^^  agitation  in  Ja])an  for  a  people's  parliament.  Scarcely  ten 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  last  of  the  ^'okngawa  shoguns,  Keiki, 
had  surrendered  his  office  to  the  youthful  Enij)eror,  Meiji.  and  with 
it  the  actual  headship  of  the  government,  which  his  family  had 
monopolized  for  three  and  a  half  centuries,  in  order  that  adminis- 
trative authority  might  he  centralized  and  the  empire  enabled  w 
"maintain  its  rank  and  dignity  among  the  nations."  During  that 
decade  political  societies  had  appeared,  led  by  no  lesser  persons  than 
Okuma  Shigenobu  of  the  Hizen  clan  and  Itagaki  Taisuke  of  Tosa. 
provoked  by  the  apparent  intention  of  the  leaders  of  the  greater 
western  clans,  Choshu  and  Satsuma,  to  constitute  themselves  sole 
heirs  of  the  governmental  power  which  the  Tokugawa  daimyo  had 
monopolized  since  the  sixteenth  century.  Okuma  and  Itagaki,  to- 
gether with  other  disgnmtled  lesser  clansmen,  purposed  to  call  into 
political  life  a  new  force,  public  opinion,  to  assist  them  in  a  strug- 
gle for  a  division  of  the  Tokugawa  legacy. 

On  a  winter's  day  in  1889  the  agitation  of  the  "politicians,"  as 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  movement  came  to  be  called,  in  distinc- 
tion froin  their  opponents,  the  Satsuma  and  Choshu  oligarchs,  bore 
fruit.  Before  a  distinguished  company  in  the  palace  at  Tokvo  the 
constitution  was  read  on  February  11.  a  day  already  consecrated 
as  Kigensetsu,  the  legendary  date  of  the  founding,  in  660  B.C.,  of 
the  imperial  Yamato  dynasty,  which  continues  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. Shorter  even  than  the  constitution  of  the  Ignited  States,  the 
Japanese  instrument  is  modeled  upon  the  constitution  of  pre-revolu- 
tionary  Prussia  and  other  German  state  constitutions.  Its  drafters 
made  a  study  of  the  American  constitution  but  found  in  it  only 
warnings,  sign-posts  of  dangers  to  be  avoided. 

\\^ere  the  demands  of  the  newly-fledged  political  parties  for  a 
share  in  governmental  power  satisfied  ?  Hardly.  The  constitution 
was  less  a  concession  to  them  than  to  those  great  Occidental  states 
with  which  Japan  had  entered  into  treaties  that  she  regarded  as 
shameful.    They  were  insistent  that  the  surrender  of  consular  juris- 

*For  authorities  as  to  facts  and  interpretation,  see  the  writer's  Japan- 
ese Government  and  Politics,  Century  Company,  New  York,  1932. 
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diction  must  be  preceded  1)\'  a  modernization,  that  is.  a  W'esterniza- 
tion,  of  law  and  administration.  Hence  Japan  conformed,  publish- 
ing in  succession  codes  of  criminal  law  and  procedure  modeled  upon 
those  of  France,  civil  law  and  procedure  mingling  French  and  Ger- 
man with  native  principles,  and  a  constitution  of  essentially  German 
pattern.  But  she  took  care  to  inscribe  in  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
stitution the  basic  idea  known  as  kokiitai,  the  eternal  oneness  of 
the  reigning  dynasty  with  the  state.  This  idea  was  fully  supported 
by  the  centralization  of  all  power  in  the  Emperor. 

Centralization,  however,  in  name  only.  The  actual  relation  of 
the  Emperor  to  the  government  was  altered  only  in  form.  The  con- 
stitution codified  the  "Restoration"  of  1868,  a  restoration  of  the 
Emperor  to  dignity  only,  not  to  power.  Throughout  the  seven  cen- 
turies of  feudalism  the  imperial  ofiice  had,  in  theory,  been  the  loca- 
tion of  authority.  So  completely  had  the  fact  of  shogunal  domina- 
tion obscured  this  theory  that  the  theory  itself  w^as  forgotten  and 
was  only  resurrected  by  scholars  in  the  latter  eighteenth  century. 
The  Restoration  restored  the  theory  but  continued  the  fact  of  vi- 
carious rule,  simply  transferring  the  reality  of  power  from  one 
group  of  oligarchs  to  another.  The  constitution,  drafted  by  the  new 
oligarchy,  set  up  but  feeble  checks  upon  its  program  of  usurpation. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  liberals,  the  efifect  of  this  vari- 
ance between  the  letter  and  the  spirit  was  of  no  immediate  im- 
portance. Their  efi"orts  to  breathe  life  into  the  infant  Diet  were 
maintained  for  a  few  years  but  it  proved  a  puny  thing  for  lack  of 
e.xercise,  albeit  not  lacking  in  lung  power.  All  too  soon  they  gave 
up  the  struggle  and  entered  into  alliances  with  the  oligarchs,  salvag- 
ing their  ])ride  with  such  appearances  of  influence  as  appointments 
to  ministerial  posts  and  association  with  such  mighty  clansmen  as 
Tto  Iliioliunii,  Katsura  Taro,  and  Tanaka  ( liichi  (  wIki  accei)tc(l  the 
presidency  of  one  or  another  i)arty),  and  often  content  to  forget 
their  pride  at  the  price  of  a  fat  concession  or  a  retainer  sufficient 
to  win  a  parliaiiuntary  scat.  I 'Itiniatcly,  the  weapmi  (if  the  latter- 
day  usur])ers  may  turn  in  their  hands,  as  it  did  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Tokugawa. 

llricfly  we  mav  set  (lnwii  thr  i-nni]i(UU'nt  agencies  ol  the  Japan- 
ese government.  .\t  the  ai)ex  is  ihc  I'mpcror,  at  once  the  head  of 
the  extra-constitutional  imiKM-ial  court  and  of  the  constitutional 
government.  Emperor  llirohito"s  lioust'  is  the  oldest  reigning  dy- 
nasty and.  thanks  to  coucubinage  and  adoption,  it  lia<  reigned  longer 
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than  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
imperial  scepter  was  transformed  into  a  priest's  baton,  the  Emperor 
taking  on  divine  attributes  as  head  of  the  Shinto  religion  and  being 
forced  into  seclusion  by  ambitious  officials.  Though  today  the  cur- 
tain that  screened  divinity  frf)m  secular  eyes  has  been  withdrawn, 
the  belief  of  the  masses  of  the  i)co])le  in  the  imperial  godhead  still 
continues.  Educated  Japanese  no  longer  accept  as  history  the  myth- 
ology of  the  divine  origin  of  the  state  or  the  Emperor,  yet  the  old 
dogmas  are  given  lip-service  in  deference  to  popular  belief.  Eur- 
thermore,  all  acts  of  state  are  referred  to  as  though  performed  by 
the  Emperor,  in  strict  observance  of  the  terms  of  the  constitution. 

What  may  be  called  the  "crown,"  that  is,  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  is  a  composite  of  the  Emperor,  two  extra- 
constitutional  agencies,  the  gcnro  or  elder  statesmen  and  the  Im- 
perial Household  Ministry,  and  three  constitutional  organs,  the 
Privy  Council,  the  "supreme  command,"  and  the  cabinet.  The  genro 
originally  included  five  highly  influential  clan  leaders,  Yamagata 
Aritomo,  Ito  Hirobumi  and  Tnouye  Tsuyoshiaki  of  Choshu,  and 
Oyama  Iwao  and  ^latsukata  ]\Iasayoshi  of  Satsuma.  Later  two 
others  were  designated,  Katsura  Taro  of  Choshu  and  Saionji  Kim- 
mochi,  a  member  of  the  older  civilian  nobility,  the  kuge,  which 
antedates  feudalism.  All  but  Saionji,  who  is  now  eighty-three  years 
old  (1933),  are  dead.  Saionji  is  understood  to  desire  that  the  in- 
stitution shall  die  with  him.  There  are,  however,  certain  so-called 
quasi-genro  today  w^ho  are  consulted  on  crucial  issues,  so  that  the 
future  of  the  genro  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  genro  is  called  by 
the  Emperor  and  the  cabinet  to  advise  them  in  every  serious  dif- 
licultv  and  it  enjoys  a  reputation  for  well-nigh  infallible  wisdom. 

The  Imperial  Household  Ministry  is  an  organ  of  the  court. 
Most  influential  of  the  dignitaries  that  compose  it  is  the  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  while  only  slightly  less  important  are  the 
minister  himself  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  present  Lord 
Keeper  is  Count  Makino  Xobuaki,  head  of  the  house  of  Satsuma. 
The  Emperor  takes  no  action  without  the  advice  of  this  agency, 
particularly  relying  upon  Count  ]\Iakino.  The  latter,  therefore,  is 
only  second  to  Prince  Saionji  in  his  influence  upon  imperial  decisions. 

The  Privy  Council  is  a  body  of  twenty-seven  advisers,  chosen 
for  their  proved  loyalty  and  conservatism.  All  important  laws, 
treaties,   and   ordinances   must   be   submitted    for   the   council's   ap- 
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proval  and  so  influential  are  its  members  that  the  custom  has  de- 
veloped of  asking  their  ap])roval  e\en  of  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant proposals.  The  Pri\v  C'oimcil  is  the  interpreter  of  the  consti- 
tution and  conceives  its  duly  in  that  field  to  be  conservatory  rather 
than  libertarian. 

The  "supreme  command,"  sometimes  termed  the  "camp,"  in- 
cludes the  ministries  of  war  and  the  navy,  the  chiefs  of  the  army 
and  naval  stafifs,  the  board  of  marshals  and  admirals  and  the  su- 
preme military  council.  Se])arately  and  collectively,  these  organs 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  advising  the  Emperor  directly,  that  is,  without 
the  collaboration  of  the  premier  or  the  cabinet  as  a  whole,  on  mat- 
ters of  national  defense,  strategy,  and  tactics.  Since  the  ministers 
of  war  and  the  navy  are,  by  ordinance,  required  to  be  high  ranking 
officers  ( active  or  retired ) ,  of  the  army  and  navy  respectively,  they 
form,  with  their  colleagues  in  the  staffs  and  the  advisory  councils, 
a  close  corporation  of  a  wholly  military  character.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  to  say  that  the}-  may  not  be  men  of  wide  knowledge  and 
statesmanlike  outlook,  but  rather  that  their  affiliations  with  the  de- 
fense services  surround  them  with  men  of  a  certain  esprit  de  corps 
that  may,  on  occasion,  operate  as  a  severe  handicap  to  independent 
thought  or  action. 

Anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  the  cabinet  is  the  least  important  of 
the  elements  of  the  crown  in  the  determination  of  policy.  The  harsh 
term  "usurpation,"  above  applied  to  the  activities  of  the  various 
agencies  already  defined,  is  justified  by  the  constitution  itself,  which 
provides  in  Article  55  that  "the  respective  ministers  of  state  shall 
give  their  advice  to  the  Emperor  and  be  responsible  for  it."  It 
is,  of  course,  a  common  and  essential  feature  of  cabinet  or  parlia- 
mentary government  that  the  ministers  rather  than  the  titular  head 
of  the  state  determine  policy  and  accept  responsibility  for  it.  But 
in  Japan  the  ministers  must  take  responsibility  for  policies  which 
thev  do  not  and  cannot  determine.  Determination  of  policy  still 
rests  with  the  traditional  agencies  above  described.  These  agen- 
cies cannot  be  held  responsible  since  the  Emperor,  while  theoretical- 
ly all-powerful,  is  in  fact  powerless.  Thus,  the  cabinet  must  be  said, 
in  general,  to  be  limited  to  suggestion  rather  than  to  decision,  to 
administration  rather  than  to  discretionary  action. 

The  explanation  of  this  situation  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  Japan- 
ese social  order.    To  understand  it,  we  must  recognize  that  the  older 
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people  of  present-day  Japan  were  brouglit  up  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, which  was  abolished  only  fifty  years  ago.  Moreover,  its  aboli- 
tion was  not  the  product  of  a  popular  revolt,  but  the  voluntary  pro- 
posal of  the  more  powerful  clan  leaders.  Democratic  ideas  have 
percolated  to  the  masses  slowly,  interpreted  by  newspapers  and 
teachers  under  strict  government  control.  The  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation is  composed  of  very  poor  peasants  to  whom  the  Emperor,  as 
father  and  chief  priest,  and  the  landowner — a  scion  of  the  feudal 
house  which  their  ancestors  have  served  since  time  out  of  mind — 
as  ruler  of  their  economic  destiny,  constitutes  what  they  know  of 
the  state  lying  beyond  the  village  limits. 

The  constitution,  however,  does  not  leave  the  "people"  entirely 
unrepresented.  It  provides  for  a  Diet,  a  two-chamber  assembly, 
composed  of  a  highly  aristocratic  and  plutocratic  House  of  Peers, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  by  direct  manhood  suf- 
frage in  which  women  do  not  share.  It  meets  annually  and  in 
special  sessions  for  very  brief  periods.  In  1934  a  magnificent  new 
Diet  building,  the  finest  structure  in  Japan,  will  be  dedicated,  an 
earnest,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  a  future  more  worthy  of  the  body 
it  houses  than  the  past. 

The  extremely  conservative  nature  of  the  Japanese  people  is 
revealed  in  the  percentage  of  elderly  men  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Whereas  in  the  first  election,  when  voters  were 
required  to  pay  fifteen  yen  (normally  $7.50)  in  direct  national 
taxes,  only  13.7  per  cent  of  the  members  elected  were  over  fifty 
years  old,  only  3.7  per  cent  over  sixty  and  none  over  seventy.  In 
the  1930  election,  imder  manhood  sultrage,  60.3  per  cent  were  over 
fifty,  22.3  per  cent  over  sixty  and  1.7  per  cent  over  seventy.  Mean- 
while the  balance  of  jiower  as  between  town  and  countrv  shifted 
from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bershi])  in  1800  came  from  the  farms,  in  1^28  only  9.5  per  cent: 
business-men,  industrialists,  journalists,  law\ers,  and  doctors  had 
27.9  per  cent  nf  the  lower  house  in  1890,  in  1028  they  had  ?7  per 
cent.  More  than  half  of  the  rc])resentatives  elected  in  10^0  were 
college  or  university  graduates.  A  nu'nil)er"s  salary  (3.000  yen), 
if  viewed  as  an  annual  rather  than  a  ([uarterly  stipend  (the  regular 
annual  session  lasts  a  maximum  of  three  months  ])ut  membeis 
must  attend  fref|uent  extranrdinarv  sessions),  is  ci  ini])arable  with. 
the  salar\-  of  an  oftuial  in  the  third  {soiiiii)  grade  of  the  ci\il  service. 
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not  a  complimentary  status  for  members,  nor  one  that  is  tempting 
to  men  of  considerable  ability. 

The  Diet  is  something  more  than  a  debating  society.  Its  ap- 
proval is  required  for  the  ])assage  of  laws  and  for  amendments  of 
the  constitution.  The  budget  is  laid  before  it  and  it  may,  unless 
an  emergency  or  a  deficiency  can  be  alleged  by  the  government, 
prevent  appropriations  (saving  certain  expected  categories)  or  taxes 
additional  to  those  embodied  in  the  preceding  budget.  It  must  give 
consent  to  loans,  and  it  shares  in  the  power  of  audit.  It  may  discuss 
any  topic  freely,  its  members  being  protected  from  prosecution  for 
voicing  their  sentiments.  It  has  several  means  of  showing  con- 
cern at  or  disapproval  of  cabinet  acts  or  programs,  though  it  can- 
not compel  the  government  to  resign  and  there  exists  no  process  of 
impeachment  beyond  a  vote  in  either  house. 

These  are  meager  legislative  powers  beside  those  of  the  execu- 
tive, which,  acting  through  the  cabinet,  controls  the  convoking  and 
adjourning  of  the  houses,  dissolves  the  lower  house  at  pleasure,  in- 
troduces all  important  bills,  possesses  the  power  of  veto,  so  far  un- 
needed,  and  dominates  finance  through  control  over  various  cate- 
gories of  appropriations  which  are  excepted  from  the  scope  of  Diet 
participation,  and  through  its  capacity  for  using  emergency  and 
deficiency  appropriations  and  reserve  funds,  and  even  of  reexecut- 
ing  the  budget  of  the  previous  year  if  the  Diet  proves  altogether 
recalcitrant.  The  executive  power  to  issue  ordinances  is  exercisable 
over  the  whole  field  of  legislation,  though  ordinances  which  amend 
or  repeal  a  statute  must  have  c.v  post  facto  approval  of  the  Diet,  a 
process  for  saving  the  Diet's  face  without  interfering  with  executive 
government. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  an  abler  body  than  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  conducts  its  debates  with  decorum  and  intelligence. 
But  it  is  so  largely  representative  of  nobility  and  wealth  that  it  is 
little  more  than  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  its 
handling  of  policy  is  sympathetic  toward  the  oligarchy.  The  House 
of  Representatives  is  packed  with  professional  politicians,  men  of 
small  intellect  and  strong  vocal  chords,  who  follow  their  party 
leaders  as  though  vassals  of  feudal  chiefs.  Debate  there  is  almost 
unknown.  Instead  there  is  badgering  of  the  government  by  the  op- 
position and  booing  of  the  opposition  by  the  government's  sup- 
porters, often  accompanied  by  fisticuffs  in  which,  on  occasion,  hired 
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ruflfians  ha\c  jiarticijKited.  ^>t  the  ijalleries  of  the  lower  house  are 
usually  packed  with  excited  citizens  of  hoth  sexes  while  those  of  the 
House  of  Peers  are  likely  to  he  deserted. 

Why  is  the  puhlic  interested  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 
P.ecause.  inferior  as  are  its  memhers  and  few  and  feeble  as  are  its 
jiowers  today,  the  peo]ile.  or  that  part  of  the  people,  that  is  political- 
ly con.scious,  recognizes  in  it  that  organ  of  government  over  which 
they  have  some  control  and  in  which  they  see  their  own  views  to 
some  degree  reflected.  The  interest  of  the  people  in  elections  is 
keen,  attendance  at  campaign  meetings  is  large,  the  franchise  is  ex- 
ercised by  80  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters.  Some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  official  and  employer  persuasion,  some  for  bribery 
and  other  corrupt  practices,  but  the  writer's  personal  observation 
of  the  general  election  of  1930  convinced  him  that  to  a  praiseworthv 
degree  the  popular  interest  was  spontaneous. 

Party  life  has  become  firmly  interwoven  with  the  bureaucracy 
in  the  texture  of  the  political  order.  The  two  large  parties,  the  Sei- 
yukai  and  the  Alinscito.  each  claim  over  three  million  registered 
members  and  usually  poll  about  four  million  votes.  These  parties 
are  not  easily  distinguishable  from  one  another  but  it  may  be  ven- 
tured that  the  Alinseito  is  somewhat  more  inclined  to  liberalism  and 
internationalism  than  the  Seiyukai,  while  the  Seiyukai  has  prospered 
by  its  consistent  subser\ience  to  the  Choshu  clan  and  the  great  busi- 
ness house  of  Mitsui.  The  Seiyukai  is  stronger  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  ]\Iinseito  in  the  cities.  There  are  several  other  groups, 
among  them  the  Kokrmin  Doshikai.  a  business-men's  partv  with 
a  platform  of  getting  the  government  out  of  business,  but  all  of  these 
are  so  small  as  to  be  significant  only  when  able  to  swing  the  bal- 
ance of  power  to  one  or  other  of  the  major  ]iarties.  A  so-called 
liberal  ])arty,  the  Meiseikai.  elected  a  half-dozen  menil)ers  in  1928 
but  failed  to  seat  any  candidate  in   P)30  or  1932. 

Prior  to  1896  no  jiartv  men  were  a])])ointo<l  heads  of  ministries. 
I'ntil  1918,  when  I  lara  Takashi  was  designated,  no  commoner 
reached  the  premit-rshi]).  Since  1900,  when  Count  Ito.  by  accepting 
the  presidency  of  the  ncwl\  organized  Seiyukai.  affiliated  the  oli- 
garchv  with  the  politicians,  it  has  been  usual  for  the  genro  to 
recommend  the  ap])ointnient  of  a  ])arty  leader  to  the  ])remiership. 
thftugh  there  liaxc  been  ga])s  in  the  record,  such  as  lliat  which  began 
with    the    ap]iointniciU    of    \  iscount     ."^aito    in     Ma\-.     1*'32.      I'arty 
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premiers  have  appointed  ])art\-  cabinets  Init  jjarty  cabinets  have 
not  meant  party  government,  in  view  of  the  retention  of  power  in 
the  traditional  agencies  of  the  crown.  They  have,  however,  meant 
closer  contact  between  the  government  and  the  people. 

Labor  has  organized  a  number  of  parties  since  the  passage  of 
the  manhood  suffrage  act  but  to  date  they  have  not  polled  more 
than  a  half -million  votes  in  a  national  election  and  today  they 
have  but  five  members  in  the  Diet.  Their  ])latforms  are  vague 
manifestoes  of  the  rights  of  workers  and  peasants,  necessarily  so 
if  they  would  exist,  since  the  government  has  dissolved  without  a 
hearing  parties  that  have  exhibited  radical  tendencies.  In  1928, 
Premier  Tanaka  obtained  the  imperial  signature  to  an  ordinance 
which  made  it  punishable  with  death  to  join  a  society  opposed  to 
the  existing  political  or  economic  order.  Nevertheless,  communism 
is  constantly  increasing  in  strength  through  underground  tactics. 

All  parties,  including  those  of  labor,  are  at  present  under  a 
cloud  of  popular  criticism  because  of  the  frequent  cases  of  graft 
in  which  their  members  have  been  involved.  The  remarkably  high 
level  of  literacy  in  Japan  enables  the  people  to  read  the  newspapers 
and  to  get  from  them  accounts  of  actions  in  the  courts  against  Diet 
and  local  assembly  members.  The  reaction  has  been  damaging  to 
the  democratic  cause  and  helpful  to  that  of  the  permanent  bureau- 
cracy, the  small  fry  wdio  swim  with  the  bigger  fish  in  the  oligarchical 
sea  ;  helpful  also,  and  especially  so,  to  the  army  and  navy,  which 
stand  out  as  paragons  of  purity  against  the  gray  background  of 
political  jobbery,  though  they  too  have  their  scandals  and  their 
secret-service  funds. 

It  should  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  politicians  that  the  cost  of 
elections  is  far  beyond  the  means  of  most  of  them,  that  they  must, 
to  be  successful,  beg  funds  from  the  great  trusts.  Although  the 
manhood  suffrage  act  limits  a  candidate's  outlay  to  an  average  sum 
of  ten  to  twelve  thousand  yen.  the  amount  actually  spent  is  reckoned 
at  an  average  of  50,000  yen  ($25,000  at  par).  The  nobility  are 
poor  and  cannot  subsidize  the  parties  directly,  but  their  relations 
with  men  of  wealth  are  close,  so  that  matters  can  be  arranged  with- 
out interference  with  the  dominant  position  of  the  former  in  state 
affairs.  However,  there  is  a  weakening  of  the  alliance  between  tra- 
ditionalism and  business,  in  proportion  as  the  latter  attains  experi- 
ence and   self-esteem.    This   tendency   holds   the   largest   hope   for 
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those  who  would  break  tlie  strangle-hold  of  the  mihtary  services 
upon  governmental  policy. 

To  the  laborites  and  their  unregistered  1)ut  by  no  means  neglig- 
ible liberal  supporters  an  exchange  of  militaristic  government  for 
unadulterated  cai)italisni  would  not  l)e  a  boon.  War  on  the  held  of 
glory  is  an  occasional  event :  the  war  of  capital  and  labor  is  continu- 
ous. C^n  the  other  hand,  industrialists  and  bankers  rely  upon  the 
army  and  ikuv  to  counter-balance  direct  actionists  among  the  more 
timid  of  the  wage-earners.  Thus,  there  is  no  clean-cut  basis  for 
labor  and  capital  to  act  upon,  either  separately  or  in  alliance,  against 
the  military  services.  Still,  the  general  attitude  of  both  great 
economic  groups  is  hostile  to  military  domination  of  the  state. 

To  turn  now  from  analysis  to  illustration,  in  order  that  we  may 
observe  the  effects  of  a  tisurpation  of  power  upon  which  contem- 
porary events  in  China  cast  revealing,  if  fantastic,  light.  Incidents 
might  be  related  in  the  domestic  field,  such  as  interference  with 
the  normal  course  of  justice  in  cases  involving  militarv  officers, 
but  space  permits  only  reference  to  outstanding  instances  in  which 
the  control  of  foreign  affairs  has  been  hindered  or  entirely  usurped 
by  tbe  "supreme  command." 

The  despatch  of  70,000  troops  to  Siberia  in  1918,  following  the 
invitation  of  the  Ignited  States  to  send  but  7,000,  was  contrary  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Japanese  foreign  office,  as  was  the  continued 
occupation  of  Saghalien  after  joint  intervention  had  ceased.  Dur- 
ing the  i)eriod  of  intervention  the  war  office  strongly  insisted  upon 
indejjendent  action  in  both  Manchuria  and  Siberia  but  gave  up  the 
idea  when  convinced  by  the  foreign  office,  speaking  for  the  com- 
mercial interests,  that  it  would  mean  war  with  the  United  States. 
.At  that  time  two  treaties  were  negotiated  with  China  by  Jajianese 
army  and   na\\    officers. 

During  the  ])remiershii)  of  Ceneral  I'aron  Tanaka,  head  of  the 
Cboshu  clan,  who  acted  also  as  niinister  t)f  fureign  afiairs  (  1*)27- 
29),  a  program  <if  "nositixism"  was  worked  nul  and  ])ai'tial]\-  put 
into  effect.  Intervenlion  in  Shantung  delayed  tbe  taking  of  I'eking 
b\-  the  allied  op])()nents  of  .Marshal  Chang  Tso-lin.  janan's  Man- 
cburian  iirntege.  .A  w.iv  later  (."bang  was  driven  t)ut  of  I'eking, 
only  to  meet  deatb  li\'  a^^as--inatii  mi  w  lien  bi>  ti'ain  was  bombed 
while  i)assing  under  the  \iaduct  thai  cai-i-ie^  \]\r  .Sduih  .Mancluu'ia 
railway    <i\'er    the    reking-Mulxilcii    line.     Me    had    lost    favor    with 
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Japan  on  various  counts.  Rcs])onsiljilitv  for  his  death  has  not  been 
established,  but  certain  liigh  Japanese  army  officers  were  severely 
disciplined  in  connection  with  it,  which  sut^gests  that  Tanaka  him- 
self had  not  contrived  the  bombin^i^. 

The  intervention  in  Manchuria  that  bei^an  on  Se])tember  18, 
1931,  might  be  viewed  as  a  defensive  move  within  the  ]nirview  of 
the  "supreme  command"  were  it  not  for  the  failure  of  the  military 
departments  to  turn  over  to  the  foreign  office  the  handling  of  the 
issue  after  the  first  defensive  moves.  Baron  Shidehara.  the  foreign 
minister,  had  the  negotiations  with  Mukden  over  the  assassination 
of  Captain  Nakamura  well  in  hand  when  the  destruction  of  a  few 
feet  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  South  Manchuria  railway  occurred. 
The  army  command  has  not  yet  demonstrated  to  foreign  satisfac- 
tion that  the  destruction  was  wrought  without  Japanese  connivance, 
but  granting  that  it  was.  for  argument's  sake,  the  failure  of  the 
Chinese  forces  in  Manchuria  to  resist  the  first  attacks  of  the  Japan- 
ese left  the  way  open  to  diplomatic  treatment  of  the  whole  issue. 
Instead,  as  is  well  known,  the  Japanese  forces  were  augmented 
without  reference  to  civilian  cabinet  opinion  and  the  intervention 
went  on  until  the  army's  objectives  were  attained.  Subsequently  the 
foreign  office  entered  the  case  but  only  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
army.  The  creation  of  the  puppet  state,  "Manchukuo,"  is  a  feature 
of  the  Tanaka  plan,  as  is  the  amalgamation  of  the  several  Japanese 
civilian  governmental  services  in  Manchuria  with  the  Manchurian 
command  under  a  military  viceroy. 

This  coup  d'aniicc  has  come  with  si)ecial  force  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  naval  stafi:'  in  1930  over  the  London  naval  treaty.  Ad- 
miral Kato  Kanji.  chief  of  the  naval  staff,  fought  strenuously  dur- 
ing the  London  conference  for  the  tonnage  and  categories  recom- 
mended by  the  staff  and  proposed  to  the  conference  bv  the  Japan- 
ese delegation.  When  Premier  Hamaguchi  overruled  him  and  or- 
dered acceptance  of  a  compromise.  Kato  went  to  the  Emperor  and 
subsequently  issued  a  statement  declaring  that  the  treaty  was  un- 
satisfactory. Popular  sentiment,  however,  supported  the  com- 
promise, and  the  government  won  a  general  election  by  a  landslide 
while  the  conference  was  in  session.  L'pon  the  return  of  the  dele- 
gation it  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  bancais  by  welcoming  crowds. 
Brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  the  treaty  was  approved.  The 
Supreme  ]\Iilitar}-  Council  heard  the  treaty  denounced  by  Admiral 
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Kato  but  did  not  advise  the  Emperor  against  ratification.  The  treats- 
was  ratified.  Kato  resigned  hut  his  place  was  filled  while  still  warm. 
(  It  had  gotten  thoroughly  warmed  during  Kato's  last  weeks  in 
office. ) 

The  defeat  of  the  naval  staff  is  explainable  when  we  recall  that 
Premier  Hamaguchi's  order  to  sign  the  treaty  could  only  be  sent 
upon  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  advised  by  the  genro  and  the 
Imperial  Household  Ministry.  Signature,  thus,  was  tantamount  to 
ratification,  unless  the  traditional  advisers  '"behind  the  curtain" 
should  change  their  minds.  They  preferred  to  maintain  their  orig- 
inal position.  Thus  the  oligarchy  was  split — to  the  advantage  of 
cabinet  policy.  In  the  Manchurian  case  there  was  no  such  split,  so 
far  as  we  know,  and  the  civilian  ministers  had  to  retreat  in  disorder. 

The  army  and  nav}-  always  have  been  the  spear-head  of  the  oli- 
garchy. While  the  greatest  of  the  genro.  Prince  Yamagata  Ari- 
tomo,  was  alive,  that  is,  until  1922,  there  was  no  cleavage  possible 
between  the  various  elements  of  the  oligarchy.  He  was  head  of  the 
Choshu  clan  and  he  dominated  the  genro,  the  Privy  Council,  the 
Imperial  Household  Ministry  and  the  "supreme  command."  Since 
his  death  the  military  services  have  replaced  the  genro  as  initiators 
of  policy  while  the  genro,  reduced  in  numbers  and  in  vigor,  has 
been  content  with  an  advisory  status.  The  Privy  Council  has  sought 
to  rej)lace  the  genro  and  has  gained  in  influence  in  some  degree  but 
is  still  secondary  to  the  older  agencies. 

Democratic  ideas  have  also  had  to  combat  a  highly  chauvinistic 
spirit  in  the  populace,  both  high  and  low.  which  has  aided  and 
abetted  the  oligarch}'.  This  has  shown  itself  in  the  organization  of 
so-called  patriotic  societies,  such  as  the  Kokusuikai  or  "National  Es- 
sence Society,"  for  the  cherishing  of  militant  nationalism.  Also  in 
the  creation  of  a  \oung  men's  association  with  a  huge  membership, 
in  which  athletic  and  ])atriotic  interests  are  combined.  Into  the  pa- 
triotic societies  enter  thousands  of  men  whom  the  Jajxuiese  call 
sosliii  or  "ruffians,"  who  stop  at  nothing  in  the  execution  of  a  patri- 
otic mission  and  who  conceive  i)atriotism  fre(|uently  in  the  sense  of 
destroying  indi\idu:ds  who  are  o]ip()sed  to  the  ])uri)<)ses  of  the  mili- 
tary clic|Ue.  I  nfortunatcly.  civilian  ministers  stoop  to  use  such 
men  at  times,  while  seeking  legislatiNc  means  to  prevent  their  ac- 
ti\ilirs.  It  is  this  gang  tactics  that  is  rcsi)onsible  for  the  death  of 
two  jiremiers,  1  lamaguchi  and   Inukai,  a  recent  minister  of  linance. 
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Inonye,  the  execrtive  head  of  the  Mitsui  trust,  Baron  Dan,  and 
for  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the  Emperor,  Count  Makino,  and 
former  foreign  minister  Shidehara,  within  the  last  two  years.  Gang- 
dom has  penetrated  the  army,  as  the  assassination  of  Premier  Inukai 
proved. 

It  is  the  fashion  today  to  speak  of  fascism  as  a  recent  phenom- 
enon in  Japanese  political  life.  lUit  in  fact,  onlv  the  name  is  new 
and  that  is  borrowed.  However,  the  use  of  the  w^ord  appears  to  re- 
flect an  intensification  and  extension  of  the  nationalistic  fervor  that 
has  previously  distinguished  Japan.  There  have  been  astounding 
plots  among  military  officers,  reaching  close,  if  not  cjuite,  to  the 
sacred  throne.  Even  the  labor  parties  have  been  riven  by  the  virus. 
As  a  result  Japan  today  is  in  a  psychopathic  condition  and  life 
in  Japan  is  unsafe  for  liberals,  even  for  those  of  neutral  tint  if  they 
speak  from  positions  of  influence  in  criticism  of  military  policy, 
which  is  today  national  policy. 

To  be  in  the  prevailing  mode,  one  should  speak  of  Japan  today 
as  "at  the  cross-roads,"  one  way  leading  to  further  exaltation  of 
militaristic   oligarchy,   the   other   to   parliamentary  government,   the 
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former  to  war,  the  latter  to  peace.  We  shall  not  he  true  to  the  facts 
if  we.  end  our  present  effort  at  exposition  that  way.  Actually  there 
is  no  choice  for  Japan  as  yet.  She  must  continue  on  the  only  road 
she  knows  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  must  not  he  overlooked  that  genro  government  has  been  high- 
ly successful  government,  that  Japan  has  advanced  under  it,  econ- 
omically, at  a  marvellous  i^ace.  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  it 
has  brought  Japan  recognition  as  a  great  power,  large  influence,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  territory.  Its  leading  figures  have  been 
men  of  ability  and  honesty.  Most  important  of  all,  it  epitomizes  the 
inward  spirit  of  Dai  Nippon,  the  national  character  that,  as  in  all 
corntries  of  any  history,  is  the  product  of  the  experience  of  the 
societv  it  incorporates. 

Parliamentarism  in  Ja]:ian,  as  in  the  West,  has  labored,  during 
the  last  two  decades,  under  the  handicap  of  the  strenuous  condi- 
tions of  war  and  the  aftermath  of  war.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to 
expect  a  new-born  parliament  to  show  progress  in  a  period  when 
old  parliaments  have  suffered  unparalleled  criticism  and  immature 
ones  have  succumbed,  for  pur]:)Oses  of  policy  determination,  to 
executive  agencies.  \o  doulit  the  future  of  popular  government 
in  Japan  is  wrapped  up  with  that  of  older  constitutional  systems. 

It  is  clear,  also,  that  democracy  will  not  flourish  in  Japan  so  long 
as  the  i)rescnt  rnhapjiy  combination  of  "complexes" — inferioritv 
toward  certain  other  great  powers  and  superioritv  toward  China 
( the  latter  further  com]:)licated  by  the  fear  of  the  growth  of  China 
to  military  strength  ) — persists  in  that  country,  (^ne  of  the  most 
j)rovocative  influences  toward  preserving  this  mental  condition  is 
the  American  attitude  on  immigration.  Another  is  the  .American 
program  of  plucking  the  Manchurian  beam  from  japan's  eye  while 
feeling  no  apj^arent  discomfort  from  the  several  Caribbean  motes 
in  our  own.  .Another  is  the  international  combination  against  Japan 
in  the  determination  of  relative  na\al  strength.  There  mav  be  an- 
swers to  all  these  arguments.  l)ut  the  answers  do  not  satisfy  Japan. 

Rumors  are  heard  todax-  of  a  communist  revolution  in  Japan, 
one  that  will  have  as  devastating  effects  as  that  in  Russia.  The 
recent  intensification  of  chauxinisni,  of  "tascism,"  re\eals  a]ipre- 
hensions  based  in  part  upnn  tin-  growth  of  coninumi^m.  The  ja])an- 
esc  armv  is  a  ]ieasant  arnu' :  rcvMli  therein  wnuKl  sjicll  the  downfall 
of  the  oligarchv.    The    |a])anese  i)easantry  is  in   distress:  it  is  difli- 
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cult  to  conceive  how  it  could,  e\cn  if  it  would.  supi)ort  a  long  war. 
The  development  of  communism  in  (icrmany,  where  the  ])eople, 
like  the  Japanese,  seem  to  desire  drill-master  government,  may  have 
a  counterpart  in  Japan.  IJut  the  close-knit  fahric  of  Japanese  so- 
ciety and  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of  the  bureaucracy,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  strength  of  the  cult  of  devotion  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  high  percentage  of  literacy,  argue  powerfully  against  any  thesis 
of  a  communist  revolutidu. 

If  we  may  predicate  the  ])ersistence  of  jiarliamentarism  (perhaps 
one  should  say  the  revival  of  parliamentarism)  in  some  form,  in 
the  West,  it  would  seem  wise  to  project  the  unrevolutionary  his- 
tory of  Japanese  jwlitics  into  the  future  and  to  anticipate  a  gradual 
evolution  of  cabinet  government.  \W  conventional,  rather  than 
formal,  constitutional  processes  the  Em])er()r  would  assume  the 
status  of  the  King  of  England,  the  genro  would  disapi)ear,  the  Im- 
perial Household  Ministry  would  sink  to  mere  ceremonial  signi- 
ficance, the  Privy  Council  would  cease  to  advise  on  political  issues, 
the  military  services  would  confine  themselves  to  technical  func- 
tions, and  the  House  of  Peers  would  be  reconstituted  or  deprived  of 
a  veto.  Fortunately  for  Japan,  this  development  might  occur  with- 
out amendment  of  the  constitution.  Formal  amendment  is  today 
impossible,  but  there  has,  unquestionably,  already  taken  place  an  ad- 
justment of  political  influence  in  favor  of  the  people's  chamber  in 
the  Diet.  The  next  obvious  step  is  woman  suffrage,  which  has  been 
voted  for  local  elections  in  the  House  of  Representatives  but  has 
been  blocked  by  the  Peers. 

The  emergence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  imperial  family  from  se- 
clusion is  an  index  of  the  growth  of  democracy.  The  people  see 
their  Tenno  frequently,  his  brothers  and  their  consorts  attend  pub- 
lic gatherings  and  travel  abroad,  and  the  newspapers  freely  print 
photographs  and  personal  items  recording  happenings  in  the  lives 
of  their  beloved  sovereign.  Xo  people  is  more  keenly  sensitive  than 
the  Japanese  to  the  attitudes  of  other  nations  toward  their  institu- 
tions, or  more  desirous  of  a  respected  place  in  the  van  of  progress. 
No  country  possesses  more  alert  newspapers,  a  wider  reading  pub- 
lic, more  conscientious  and  able  judges  or  more  ])enetrating-  and  en- 
lightened juristic  minds  in  the  ranks  of  scholarship.  Japan  may  yet 
make  her  contribution  to  the  annals  of  true  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 


THE  RISE   OF  CAPITALISM   IX  JAPAXi 

DV    KA.MEKICHI    TAKAIIASIIl 

THE  DEX'ELOPMEXT  of  Jajian's  economy  since  the  Restora- 
tion of  1868  has  been  very  abnormal.  This  was  inevitable  since 
Japan  was  untrained  in  the  system  of  capitalism,  and  obliged  from 
the  beginning  to  face  the  competition  of  advanced  nations,  with 
whom  she  was  eager  to  be  counted  an  equal  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  I'nder  these  circumstances.  Japan's  economic  transformation 
has  been  marked  by  the  following  characteristics:  1)  the  wholesale 
importation  and  eager  imitation  of  occidental  capitalism;  2)  in  this 
whole  process  of  imitation  the  ]\Ieiii  Government  itself  was  the 
pioneer  and  aggressive  leader ;  and  3 )  the  samurai  were  the  class 
who  cooperated  most  readily  with  the  Government  in  pursuit  of  thrs 
policy  of  transforming  the  nation's  industries  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  capitalism. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  Japan  emerged  from  a  dying 
feudalism  and  was  suddenly  brought  into  contact  with  a  highly  de- 
veloped, western  capitalism.  Since  there  was  not  time  for  adapta- 
tion, young  Japan  had  no  alternative  but  imitation.  But  even  a  policy 
of  imitation  required  some  initiative,  some  spirit  of  adventure,  qual- 
ities that  were  pretty  generally  lacking  among  the  people  due  to 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  them  by  centuries  of  feudalism.  Capi- 
talistic enterprises  called  for  risk  and  adventure,  and  these  the  peo- 
ple were  too  timid  to  undertake.  In  such  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  take  the  lead.  This  explains  why  industry  in  Japan  has 
been  so  dependent  upon  ]mternalism,  bureaucratic  leadership,  and 
protective  tariffs. 

The  men  who  followed  the  lead  of  the  Government  in  the  im- 
portation of  ca])italism  were  not  the  somewhat  slavish,  old-fashioned 
farmers,  traders,  and  craftsmen,  but  rather  the  samurai.  The  whole 
reorganization  involNcd  in  the  Restoration  left  this  group  without 
their  former  nieans  of  supi)ort  and  therefore  rather  than  undertake 
comj^etition  with  the  old  economic  groujis  such  as  the  farmer  and 
trader  classes,  thcv  arce])U'd  tlic  lead  of  the  ( loxcrnmcnt  in  the  new 
task  of  introducing  western  capitalism,    l-'or  (his  task  they  were  bct- 

1'1'liis  article  written  before  llie  M.incluirian  iiuasion  vvliioli  began  in 
1931.  not  only  traces  the  fieneral  (le\ clopnunt  of  Japanese  econonn'  since 
1868.  l)ut  emphasizes  tiie  crisis  of  caiiitalisni  in  lapan  just  preceding,  and 
in  some  measure  responsible  for,  tliat  adventure.  (Q.W.) 
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ter  prepared  intellectually  than  any  other  class  of  society  and  they 
went  about  their  new  business  with  great  earnestness.  Capitalism 
came  in,  therefore,  under  the  wings  of  the  (Government  and  with 
the  newly  disinherited  feudal  lords  as  eager  students  in  the  new 
economic  processes. 

The  contrast  between  ca]Mtalism  in  Euro])e  and  capitalism  in 
Japan  is  striking.  In  Europe  the  development  was  slow  and  regular, 
and  was  carried  forward  by  the  old  economic  groups,  while  here  it 
was  swift  and  irregular,  and  promoted  by  those  who,  in  the  old  so- 
ciety, were  not  producers  but  parasites.  In  Europe  industrialism, 
blest  with  the  freedom  inspired  by  the  doctrine  of  laissc::  fairc, 
molded  the  political  order  into  shape  in  accord  with  its  own  require- 
m-ents,  but  in  Japan  the  political  order,  that  is,  the  state,  was  from 
the  beginning  the  promoter  and  protector  of  industrial  capitalism. 
In  Europe  it  was  an  evolutionary  process  coming  up  from  below  ;  in 
Japan  it  was  an  imitative  process  sponsored  by  the  state. 

Economic  growth  due  mainly  to  imitation  and  Government  aid 
reached  the  limits  of  its  possibilities  during  the  Meiji  era.  Subse- 
quent to  this,  independent  and  creative  activity  of  capitalists  became 
necessary  for  further  growth.  While  this  tendency  toward  Iaisse.c 
faire  was  on  in  Japan,  capitalism  throughout  the  world  took  on 
a  distinctly  imperialistic  color,  and  the  advanced  capitalistic  na- 
tions abandoned  their  laisscz  faire  policies  in  favor  of  a  closer,  more 
cooperative  relation  between  economy  and  politics.  The  economic 
condition  of  Japan  from  the  last  year  of  the  Aleiji  era  through  the 
eras  of  Taisho  and  Showa  ( 1912^)  presents  extremely  complicated 
characteristics. 

As  is  well  known,  Ja]ian's  economic  life  underwent  a  wonderful 
development  after  the  Restoration  in  1868.  Capitalism  reached  a 
climax  in  the  Taisho  era  (1912-26).  But  the  very  soil  in  which  it 
had  grown  began  to  lose  its  nutriment  anxl  was  exhausted  by  the 
time  capitalism  had  reached  mature  age.  In  the  meantime,  various 
contradictory  factors,  corruption  and  other  vices  incident  to  capi- 
talism were  precipitated,  so  that  within  only  sixty  years  from  the 
time  of  the  Restoration.  Japan's  capitalistic  economy  met  with  seri- 
ous obstructions.  Some  space  must  be  devoted  to  an  explanation  of 
the  causes  of  this  situation. 

In  Europe,  capitalistic  civilization  required  two  or  three  cen- 
turies for  its  develo]iment.  while  in  Japan  it  was  accomplished  in 
only  half  a  century.    ( )ne  reason    for  this   rapid  development  was 
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that  when  Japan  came  in  contact -with  occidental  civiHzation,  she  was 
able  to  transplant  and  imitate  scientific  techniques  which  had  taken, 
in  other  countries,  centuries  of  slow  evolution  to  develop.  Because 
of  this  advantage,  Japan  was  able  to  increase  her  productive  power 
and  exploit  her  resources  with  exceptional  rapidity.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  coal,  copper,  and  other  mineral  resources,  now  tapped  for  the 
first  time,  added  to  the  nation's  wealth.  The  extended  services  of 
railways  and  steamships,  too,  facilitated  the  utilization  of  forests 
and  uncultivated  lands  as  never  before,  thus  greatly  increasiiig  the 
nation's  wealth.  V>y  the  use  of  machinery,  as  well  as  the  network  of 
banking  and  oommercial  organization,  the  utilizable  \aluc  of  labor 
and  ca])ital  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

lint  this  imitation  and  ada])tatiim  of  occidental  sciences  and 
technical  ^kill  have  been  worked  to  the  limit,  and  now  that  the 
national  resources  Iia\H'  l)ccn  almost  cxhaustt'd,  it  is  not  too  mucli 
to  say  that  iIhtc  is  no  prospci^t  tor  lurtluT  incTcasc  of  lajian's  pro- 
ductive ])ower  1)\-  capitalistic  nuiiiods.  I\ail\\a\s,  for  instance,  have 
been  constructed  so  far  as  is  conimercially  protitable.  Collieries  and 
other  mines  lia\-e  lieeii  explnjted  all  o\er  ilie  country.  The  fmancial 
system,  machinei'v,  clu'i)iit-;il  induNlrie.s,  and  factories  ha\e  been 
trans])lante(l  as  far  as  considered  profitable,  for  ca])italisni  justified 
no   further  exi)ansion. 
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Another  reason  for  the  exceptional  economic  development  in 
Japan  dnrint^  the  years  followinoj  the  Restoration  was  the  sudden 
exploitation  of  ahnndant  national  resources.  Railways  and  machin- 
ery increased  producti>e  i^ower  in  a  remarkahle  manner,  while  in 
agriculture  and  mining,  there  was  a  tremendous  advance. 

For  instance,  the  area  of  cultivated  land  about  1877  was  only 
4,313,000  cJio  (one  cJ\o  e(|uals  2.45  acres).  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
considerable  farm  land  was  given  ri)  to  railways,  factories,  and 
houses,  by  1913  the  total  farm-land  area  had  increased  to  5,7^4  000 
cho,  and  by  1922,  to  6,090,000  cJio.  In  the  mineral  products,  the  in- 
crease was  far  more  striking.  In  1874,  for  instance,  copper  pro- 
duction was  only  3. .516, 000  kin  (one  kin  e(|ual  1.322  lbs.).  This 
increased  to  110.000,000  kin  in  1913,  an  increase  of  aboi^t  thirty 
times.  The  product  increased  to  180,000,000  kin  in  1*'17.  In  the 
same  interval  (1874-1917)  the  amount  of  coal  mined  also  increased 
from  only  208,000  French  tons  to  21,316,000,  or  more  than  a  hun- 
dred times.  By  1919  it  had  increased  to  31.271.000  French  tons. 
Similar  increases  were  seen  in  silver,  petroleum,  sul])hur.  and  other 
mineral  products,  as  shown  in  Table  1.  The  development  of  Japan's 
economy,  we  must  admit,  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  exploitation  of  na- 
tional resources  as  indicated  in  these  figures. 

The  exploitation  of  these  resources,  however,  reached  a  climax 
during  the  World  \\'ar  and  from  then  on  gradually  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  development  of  national  economy.  Table  1  shows  in 
its  lower  columns  that  the  Japanese  mineral  products,  which  had 
been  increasing  in  production  to  the  time  of  the  Great  \\'ar,  began 
to  decrease  in  most  cases,  especially  copper  and  petroleum,  which  oc- 
cupv  the  second  or  third  position  in  importance  among  all  mineral 
products.  Their  present  output  is  even  smaller  than  the  pre-war 
figures.  In  1913,  for  instance,  the  output  of  copper  was  110.000,000 
kin,  the  output  of  petroleum.  1,694,000  kokn  (one  koku-  en^als  39.7 
American  gallons),  which  decreased  to  101,000.000  kin  of  copper 
and  1,406,000  koku  of  petroleum  in  1927.  It  has  been  the  same  with 
the  arable  land,  which  was  on  a  steady  increase  uo  to  6,098.000  cho. 
in  1921.  but  began  to  decrease  then,  down  to  6  080.000  cho  in  1926. 
a  decrease  of  about  20.000  cho  as  com]5ared  with  1921.  During 
1027.  there  was  no  increase. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  decreases  in  mineral  products  and 
farm-land  area  have  been  unavoidable  and  could  not  be  prevented 
bv  anv  such  means  as  extraordinary  protection  given  by  the  Govern- 
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ment.  The  import  duty  on  copper,  for  instance,  was  raised  in  1922, 
from  ven  1.20  per  100  kin  to  yen  7.00.  (The  latter  rate  represents 
a  protection  amounting  to  yen  7,000,000  per  annum,  as  the  annual 
production  of  copper  is  about  100,000,000  kin ) .  The  import  duty  on 
petroleum,  too,  was  raised  in  1924  from  yen  0.17  per  10  gallons  to 
\en  1.70.  In  the  case  of  coal,  government  protection  is  afforded  by 
limiting  the  import  of  the  cheaper  Fushun  coal,  but  even  this  has 
not  ])revented  a  decrease  in  production.  There  is  also  a  special  law 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  rice.  Another  law,  enforced  after  June,  1919, 
encourages  reclamation  by  giving"  subsidies  to  persons  who  under- 
take reclamation  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  Through  the  oper- 
ation of  these  measures,  the  land  reclaimed  since  1*^^'21  totals  171,471 
cho. 

The  amazing  development  of  Japan's  economy  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Meiji  period,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  competing  with 
advanced  industries  abroad,  was  primarily  due  to  the  low  wages  of 
labor.  In  truth,  low^er  wages  constituted  the  one  weapon  by  which 
Japanese  capitalists  were  able  to  compete  with  other  nations.  At 
present  China  enjoys  this  advantageous  position.  With  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  as  a  dividing  line,  however,  wages  began  to  rise  at  a 
rapid  rate,  as  shown  in  column  A  of  Table  1.  Starting  from  1873 
with  100  as  the  index  number,  prices  rose  in  about  twenty  years  only 
to  the  level  of  130  (excepting  in  1882,  the  period  for  unconvertible 
notes).  P>y  1900  the  index  number  had  risen  to  208,  and  by  1*'12  to 
293.  In  1926  the  index  number  reached  the  peak  of  918.  The  prices 
current  in  1926  w^ere,  therefore,  more  than  seven  times  as  high  as 
thf)se  prior  to  the  Sino-Jajianese  War  (1892).  In  the  meantime,  the 
rise  in  wages,  as  indicated  by  index  numliers,  was  consideralil}'  less 
rapid  than  the  rise  in  prices. 

The  extraordinary  rise  in  wages  since  I'^OO  has  resulted  in  a 
great  increase  in  the  cost  of  jjroduction  and  therefore  in  reducing 
Jajjan's  pow'er  to  compete  with  foreign  industries.  This  is  especially 
true  of  competition  with  China,  where  wages  are  still  very  low.  \'ar- 
ious  industries  have  arisen  in  lliat  country  in  recent  years  which 
menace  Japan's  industrial  development.  'Ihe  difficulty  for  Japan  is. 
therefore,  internal  as  well  as  external.  Must  of  the  industries  which 
sprang  up  because  of  low  wages  lia\e  either  declined  or  gone  out 
of  existence. 
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TABLE   NO.    1 
Showinc^  rise  in  wages  and   i)rices.l 

(A)  (b) 

INDEX    NO.    OF  INDEX    NO.   OF 

VEAR  T0K^■O     PRICKS  TOKYO     WAGES 

1873  100  

1877  110  

1882  142  

1887  133  

1890        .  130  

1892  130.  

1900  208  100 

1907  266  128 

1912  293  141 

1917  376  181 

1920  842  405 

1926  918  437 

IColnmn  (A)  contains  index  numbers  for  prices  in  Tokyo  starting  witli 
100  in  1873.  Data  have  been  taken  from  the  figures  of  the  Money  Investiga- 
tion Society,  the  !\Iinistry  of  Agricuhure  and  Commerce  and  tlie  Tokyo 
Chamber  of   Commerce. 

Column  (B)  contains  index  numbers  prepared  by  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  regarding  wages  in  Tokyo,  starting  with  100  in  the  latter  half  of 
1900.  In  the  case  of  wages  as  w-ell  as  prices,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
approximately   4507c    since    1900. 

The  war  with  China  in  1894-95  and  the  war  with  Russia  in  1904- 
05  were  turning^  points  in  Japan's  industrial  development.  One  of 
the  main  causes  for  this  sudden  and  extraordinary  economic  develop- 
ment after  these  wars  was  the  growth  of  Japan's  imperialism.  Dur- 
ing these  years  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  export  of  manu- 
factured articles  to  the  colonies  and  China.  Trade  statistics  show 
that  exports  to  Korea,  Formosa,  and  Kwantung  (a  sort  of  Japanese 
colony)  from  1898  to  1902  totaled  only  yen  16,700.000  per  annum. 
This  average  increased  to  yen  110.000.000  from  1912  to  1915.  and 
to  yen  436.000,000  from  1924  to  1926.  Avera.ge  annt^al  exports  to 
China  for  these  three  periods,  1898  to  1902,  1912  to  1915.  and  1924 
to  1926  were  yen  38,217,000.  yen  143.245.000.  and  yen  409.583,000 
respectively.  This  extraordinary  increase  in  exports  to  China  was 
due  mainly  to  the  exercise  of  Japan's  imperiahstic  privileges  in 
customs  tarifTs  and  extraterritorial  rights. 

The  development  of  industries  in  Japan  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  due  to  low  wages  and  to  an  increase  in  exports  to  China.    In 
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the  main,  the  industries  that  grew  up  were  those  that  retiuired  con- 
siderable labor  but  very  little  technical  skill.  Inasmuch  as  such  un- 
refined articles  are  not  demanded  in  ad\anced  countries  of  the 
West.  China  naturally  became  the  best  buyer  of  Japan's  industrial 
products.  ^Moreover,  China  is  Taiwan's  immediate  neighbor  and  the 
special  rights  secured  by  the  latter  as  the  result  of  war  with  China 
and  later  with  Russia  ga\c  Tai)an  special  facilities  for  extending 
her  markets  in  China.  The  following  table  shows  the  dependence  of 
Japan's  industries  upon  trade  with  China.  The  total  export  figures 
do  not  include  raw  silk. 

TABLE   NO.  2 
Comparison   of  exports  to   China   with   Japan's   total   export  trade 

EXPORTS    TO   china: 
(in   1000  yen) 
Total  exports 
Cnot    inrliirline 
Year  raw     silk)         CHTXA    PROPER  KWAXTIXG  HoycivOyG  Total 

(in    1000   ven)       Amt.      Per    cent       Amt.      Per    rent        .\'nt     Per    cent     Per    rent 


1887-92  I  29.585  |  6.856  |  23.17  \  \  \  8513  28.78  |  51.95 

1893-97  I  42.490  |  12.162  |  28.63  |  i  i  19  PI  44.98  |  73.61 

1898-02  I  134.049  |  38.218  |  28.51  |  I  |  34  521  25.75  |  54.26 

1908-11  I  262.308  |  77.946  |  29.72  |  18,912  |  7.21    I  22.049  8.41  |  45.34 

1912-15  I  404.910  |  143.245  |  35.38  |  25.463  I  6.29    |  30.753  7.59  |  49.26 

1920-23  I  995.825  |  325,802  1  32.72  I  82.721   i  6.29    \  63.528  6.38  |  47.39 

1924-26  11.286.092  j  409.583  |  30.18  |  63,538  |  7.10    |  63,538  4.94  |  43  89 

TIo\v  mtich  the  development  of  manufacturing  industries  in  Japan 
is  due  to  exports  to  China  is  revealed  by  analyzing  the  principal  ex- 
port articles.  In  1922  exports  to  China  of  the  following  articles 
amounted  to  (S^\?)7  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  those  same  arti- 
cles:  cotton  yarn,  cotton  fabrics,  refined  sugar,  beer,  paper,  glass 
and  glass  articles,  machines  and  their  parts,  articles  of  iron,  rubber 
tires.  umbreUas,  lam]:)s  and  their  ]iarts,  cotton  blankets,  soap,  hats, 
and  insulated  electric  wire.  These  include  almost  all  important  arti- 
cles of  exprn-t  from  Japan.  That  is  to  say.  Japan  depends  upon  China 
for  about  70  ])er  cent  of  her  i)rincipal  ex|)ort  trade.  These  figures 
explain  clearly  that  Japan's  industries,  so  far  as  foreign  trade  is 
concerned,  depend  much  upon  exports  to  China. 

But  Japan's  export  trade  to  China  has  begim  to  decrease  in  re- 
cent years.  \\'hat  is  the  cause  for  this  decrease?  The  fimdamental 
cause  lies  in  the  recent  devel()i)ment  <if  manufacturing  indtistries  in 
China  owing  to  low  wages.  In  her  manufacturing  industries.  China 
is  now  ])assing  through  the  sta<.;o  whicli  |ai)an  experienced  in  her 
])Ost-Restoration  ^■ears.  .\  siuiibii"  r<Muark;d)le  develoi)ment  of  na- 
tional econonn'  is  now  (.foing  en  in  (  hina. 

Exports    to    (  hina    fmiu    America    or   (Ireat    I'ritain    are   mostly 
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articles  that  China  cannot  produce  at  ])resent.  In  this  more  highly 
technical  production  countries  like  Jai)an  and  China  are  unahle  to 
compete.  The  industries  s])rino;ing  u])  in  Cliina  are,  therefore,  of 
the  type  that  aiTect  Japan.  After  the  liuro])ean  War.  modern  in- 
dustries have  been  undertaken  in  China  with  the  result  that  the 
Chinese  have  been  able  to  coinnete  witli  the  ja])anese  even  without 
the  help  of  a  protective  tarift'.  The  i)rinci])al  articles  now  being  ])ro- 
duced  in  China  are  as  follows :  cotton  varn,  fabrics,  flour,  matches, 
raw  silk,  refined  sugar,  oils,  beer,  paj^er,  leather,  handkerchiefs, 
soap,  toilet  articles,  candles,  glass,  cigarettes,  cement,  ribbons,  enam- 
eled iron  articles,  canned  provisions,  umbrellas,  knitted  goods,  towels, 
hats  etc.  Without  a  single  exception  these  articles  are  formidable 
rivals  of  Japanese  exports  to  China.  Japanese-made  matches,  um- 
brellas, and  towels,  for  instance,  have  been  driven  entirely  out  of  the 
Chinese  markets.  This  is  a  very  severe  blow  to  Japan's  capitalistic 
industries,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  one  half  of  her  exports  of 
these  articles  depends  upon  China.  ^loreover,  China's  recovery  of 
tariff  autonomy  since  1930  has  made  it  possible  for  her  to  encour- 
age domestic  industries  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff'  and  thus 
force  foreign  goods  from  her  home  markets.  This  has  meant  a  fur- 
ther set-back  to  Japan's  economy.  Theoretically,  Japan  might  ex- 
pect a  new  development  by  manufacturing  articles  which  require 
greater  technical  skill  in  which  a  younger  nation  like  China  could 
hardly  compete.  In  fact,  some  industries  in  Japan  are  progressing 
in  this  direction,  but  the  solution  of  the  present  problem  by  such 
means  will   be  extremely  difficult. 

The  rapid  industrial  development  of  the  early  days  was  due  to 
the  Meiji  Government's  bureaucratic  protection  and  guidance.    This 
paternal  attitude  was  characterized  by  the  following  policies : 
(  1 )      Tariffs  for  the  protection  of  home  industries. 

(2)  Subsidies  to  domestic  producers  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing their  profits.  Some  of  these  subsidies  were  given  in  fixed 
amounts  of  money  as  in  the  cases  of  navigation  and  iron  manufac- 
ture, some  by  guaranteeing  a  certain  rate  of  dividend,  some  bv  giv- 
ing tax  exemptions  or  certain  other  privileges,  and  some  by  pur- 
chasing domestic-made  articles  irrespective  of  ]:)rices. 

(3)  Low  interest  loans,  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  the  burden 
on  capital,  or  a  special  law  like  the  "Rice  Act,"  by  which  the  price 
of  an  article  was  regulated  in  favor  of  certain  groups. 

(4)  Organization   of   certain  enterprises   by  the   Covernment   and 
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then  selling  them  to  prixatc  inch'viduals  at  cxcepticjnally  low  prices. 

This  protective  policy  was  successful  in  its  application  to  infant 
industries.  When  these  industries  reached  the  condition  to  which 
reference  has  already  heen  made,  those  who  were  responsible  for 
their  readjustment  neglected  fundamental  reforms  for  which  hard 
labor  and  painful  sacrifice  were  required,  and  tried  to  take  an 
easier  course.  The  same  protective  policy  was  then  abused  in  order 
to  bolster  up  old  and  declining  industries.  Inasmuch  as  govern- 
mental protection  under  such  circumstances  would  only  help  capi- 
talists, it  resulted  simply  in  raising  prices,  and  not  in  helping  in- 
fant industries. 

When  an  industry  begins  to  decline,  there  must  be  some  defin- 
ite cause  and  the  only  real  remedy  lies  in  an  attemi)t  to  remove  such 
cause.  If  protection  is  continued,  it  simply  encourages  responsible 
individuals  to  neglect  the  necessary  reforms.  In  spite  of  these  plain 
facts,  Japan  is  still  a  slave  to  the  protective  policy.  An  enormous 
amount  of  monev  has  been  spent  in  Japan  since  the  financial  reac- 
tion of  1920  in  various  forms  such  as  a  protective  tariff,  govern- 
ment subsidies,  financial  relief,  and  the  like,  constituting  a  very 
heavy  burden  laid  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  people's  shoulders. 

Some  of  the  articles  on  which  the  people  have  had  to  pay  ever- 
increasing  prices  have  been  treated  as  follows  by  the  protective  tariff": 
wheat  was  duty  free  prior  to  treaty  revision  in  1899,  but  by  the  tar- 
iff revision  of  1911  a  duty  of  yen  1.85  per  100  kin  was  imposed, 
and  this  was  raised  further  in  1926  to  yen  2.90  per  100  kin.  For 
cotton  and  plain  tissues,  the  duty  was  raised  to  yen  15.30  per  IOC' 
kin  in  the  revision  of  1911.  and  further  to  yen  23.00  in  1926.  In  the 
same  period,  the  duty  on  iron  nails  was  raised  from  yen  0.572  to 
yen  1.25  per  100  kin  and  further  to  yen  2.40.  The  duty  on  copper 
was  raised  from  yen  1.20  per  100  kin  in  1911  to  yen  7.00  per  100 
kin  in  1926. 

The  above  are  typical  cases — others  might  be  cited.  In  addition 
to  the  protection  bv  the  tariff,  the  Government  has  been  giving  pro- 
tection under  various  names  and  forms  such  as  "subsidies"  and 
"financial  relief,"  throueh  the  Central  Treasury,  the  Bureau  of  De- 
posits (chiefly  of  the  Postal  Savings),  the  Bank  of  Japan  and  other 
special  banks,  all  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  capitalists  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly.  The  Bank  of  Formosa  alone  obtained  relief  amount- 
ing to  yen  200,000.000.  Other  banks  received  yen  500,000,000. 
through  the  Bank  of  Japan  by  way  of  special  loans,  making  a  total  of 
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yen  /OO.OOO.OCO  on  this  one  occasion  alone.  The  money  expended  un- 
der the  heads  of  "protection"  and  "rehef"  must  necessarily  increas" 
the  cost  of  production  eventually  and  thus  weaken  Japan's  ability  to 
compete  with  other  countries.  Tf  ])rotection  is  applied  as  a  remedy 
whenever  Japan's  capitalistic  industries  are  confronted  with  a  proh- 
lem,  it  can  only  weaken  the  whole  fabric  in  the  long  run.  It  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  a  poison  at  the  very  root  of  industrial  development. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  of  1868,  the  samurai,  the  leisure 
class  of  that  time  was  abolished.  The  system  of  hereditary  trade,  by 
which  a  class  of  tradesmen  monopolized  certain  trades,  was  also 
abolished  and  the  rule  "no  labor,  no  meat,"  was  imposed  upon  the 
whole  nation.  This  great  reform  meant  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
conventional  custom  of  leisure  and  luxury  followed  bv  incompe- 
tent members  of  hereditary  families,  ushering  in  a  new  regime  for 
free  competition  open  to  every  ambitious  man.  It  was  a  sort  of 
country- wide  mobilization  for  the  purpose  of  consummating  a  capi- 
talistic system  in  Ja]:)an. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  is  the  dividing  line  in  the  modern  his- 
tory of  Japan's  economy.  For  by  that  time,  most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  great  Restoration  work,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Ciovernment,  had 
either  died  or  retired  from  active  service,  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  their  sons,  or  grandsons,  who  were  mostly  parasites  or  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  a  luxurious  life  far  beyond  their  means  or 
talents,  owing  to  the  wealth  bec|reathed  to  them  by  their  predeces- 
sors. The  leisure  class,  once  abolished  was  thus  revived  in  this 
younger  generation,  through  inherited  wealth.  Many  Japanese  who 
held  property  left  to  them  by  their  parents  came  into  the  manage- 
ment of  business  corporations  or  of  political  parties,  a  situation  not 
considered  by  the  general  public  as  anything  unusual.  Most  of  these 
men  were  far  more  luxurious  than  their  predecessors  who  had  won 
iiigh  jKjsitions  in  society  by  their  actual  ability.  The  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  of  production  after  the  Ruro]:)ean  War 
is  really  due,  more  than  anything  else,  to  the  luxurious  hal)its  of  this 
leisure   class. 

Tile  increase  of  this  class  and  their  growing  wealth  has  been 
accelerated  through  the  (k'\eloi)ment  of  a  system  of  investment  and 
other  economic  schemes. 

(1)  .Many  land-owners  liaxc  turni'd  into  leisured  landlords. 

(2)  .Many  ca])ila]ists  ha\e  become  mere  idlers  after  learning  to 
live  on  the  interest  and  dixidends  of  tluir  nione\-  in\ested  in  securi- 
ties or  deposited  in  lianks. 
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( S )  Those  wlio  live  upon  go\ernmcnt  ])cnsions  or  bonuses  have 
ciuietly  increased. 

(4)  The  Government's  policies  arc  inclined  too  much  in  favor  of 
the  capitalists'  interests,  and  as  a  result  most  of  the  benefits  due  to 
general  social  progress  go  to  these  capitalists  who  simply  increase 
the  number  belonging  to  the  leisured  class. 

After  the  installation  of  the  Hamaguchi  Cabinet  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  the  late  Finance  Minister  Inouye-  issued  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "An  Appeal  to  the  People  on  the  Reform  of  National  Economy 
and  the  Removal  of  Gold  Embargo,"  in  which  he  advocated  a  so- 
called  "retrenchment  policy."  In  this  pamphlet,  Air.  Inouye  de- 
scribed "the  cancer"  of  present-day  Japanese  economy  as  consisting 
of  spending  more  than  is  earned,  and  he  blames  both  the  Government 
and  the  people  for  this.    In  part  he  wrote  as  follows: 

During  the  Great  W'av,  Japan  had  an  extraordinary 
revenue  and  arranged  her  finances  according  to  her  revenue. 
But  when  the  revenue  decreased  she  did  not  reduce  the  cost 
of  living.  On  the  contrary,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
in  spite  of  the  reduced  income.  I  believe  this  is  a  true  de- 
scription of  the  condition  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a 
common  rule  all  over  the  world  that  one  ought  to  arrange 
one's  living  according  to  one's  income.  This  common  law  is 
being  violated  in  Japan.  The  Government,  for  instance,  in- 
stead of  retrenching,  is  borrowing  some  yen  100,000,000  in 
spite  of  the  large  deficit. ^  Most  Japanese,  riot  only  individuals 
but  also  corporations  and  banks,  have  fallen  into  this  habit, 
and  herein  is  the  reason  why  the  economic  world  of  Japan  is 
so  unstable  and  unsound. 

Though  everyone  knows  this  truth,  the  difficulty  lies  in  ac- 
cepting its  lessons.    In  the  case  of  the  Government,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  only  a  matter  of  reducing  expenditure  since  the 
revenue  has  decreased,  but  this  fias  not  been  done.    The  same 
is  true  of  the  people.    They  are  still  accustomed  to  their  old 
habits  of  luxury  which  were  contracted  when  they  had  large 
incomes,  and  are  yet  unable  to  adjust  their  habits  to  changed 
circumstances.    What  is  the  consequence  of  all  this?    Simply 
that  prices  do  not  come  down.    Living  is  unstable.    The  em- 
bargo on  gold,  the  great  obstacle  to  economic  rehabilitation, 
is  still  in  force.    Should  such  a  condition  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, business  will  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  world  of 
finance  in  Japan  will  remain  unstable.    The  much  discussed 
-]\Ir.   Inouye  was  assassinated  in  January,  1932.    (Q.W.) 
•■The  greatly   increased  military  expenditures   since  the  beginning  of  the 
jNIanchurian    Campaign    in    September.    1931.    and   abandonment    of    the    gold 
standard    in    December.    1931.    has   tremendously    increased   the    government's 
deficit   and    dependence  on  borrowing.    (Q.W.) 
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"depravity  of  thought"  is  due  primarily  to  unsound  economic 
conditions,  that  is.  to  the  popular  habit  of  continuing  a  luxuri- 
ous life  when  income  has  decreased.  Should  appropriate  re- 
form be  neglected,  there  can  be  no  proper  development  in 
national  affairs.  For  the  economic  reform  is  a  national  re- 
form, and  the  former  will  be  the  sole  and  only  way  for  the 
future  development  of  Japan  as  a  nation. 

This  was  a  very  suggestive  warning  to  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  unsound  condition  of  the  world  of  finance  after  the  re- 
action of  1920.  for  they  neglected  the  necessary  readjustment  of 
their  businesses,  and  continued  the  "bogus  dividend-paying  policy," 
and  other  temporizing  and  makeshift  management.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  "the  readjustment  of  business,"  was  in  order  soon  after  the 
European  War,  or  more  exactly,  after  the  reaction  of  1920.  But  the 
men  interested  in  the  investment  of  capital  persistently  avoided  this 
important  and  necessary  work.  Instead,  they  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  upon  temporizing  measures.  Such  a  policy  is  exactly 
like  that  of  th.e  c|uack  doctor,  who  puts  off  a  necessary  operation 
with  the  resulting  daily  loss  of  strength.  This  loss  of  economic 
vitality  went  on  for  several  years,  and  the  financial  crisis  which 
visited  Japan  early  in  1927  was  but  an  exposure  of  the  futility  of 
makeshifts.  \Miy,  then,  did  these  capitalists  continue  such  foolish 
makeshifts?  (  )ne  might  mention  the  following  four  fundamental 
reasons. 

(1)  The  necessary  adjustment  was  too  sweeping  for  these  capi- 
talists to  carry  out  with  any  prospect  of  the  continuation  of  their 
business. 

(2)  By  the  same  token,  should  they  attempt  thorough  adjustment 
of  their  l)usiness,  they  might  lose  their  positions  as  directors,  and 
bring  bankrui:)tcy  to  some  of  the  shareholders. 

(3)  The  Government's  ])olicy  of  "financial  relief"  transferred  the 
loss  to  innocent  i^eojile,  leaving  room  for  the  capitalists  to  neglect 
the  necessarv  readjustment  and  indulge  in  temporizing  measures. 

(4)  The  ca])italists  entertained  false  hopes  of  future  i^rosperity. 
The  ]iolicy  of  "relief"  and  the  ho]x>s  it  has  fostered,  have  deeply 

im])lantcd  a  spirit  of  dependence  in  the  Japanese  world  of  finance. 
;\  glance  at  ijolitical  conditions  after  the  European  War  reminds  a 
careful  observer  of  the  fact  that  i)olitics  can  easily  be  utilized  for  the 
relief  of  the  big  capitalists. 

When  the  j^rofits  from  their  Imsiness  decreased,  and  other  losses, 
direct  and  indirect,  were  sustained  due  to  the  decline  of  prices,  our 
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big  lousiness  men  did  not  mal<e  the  necessarx"  readjitstment  by  re- 
ducing capital  or  di^idends,  Ijut  instead,  tried  to  deceive  the  public 
by  a  pretended  maintenance  of  their  credit.  The  directors  of  large 
concerns,  decided  to  continue  high  rates  of  dividends  in  spite  of  the 
unprofitable  condition  of  their  business,  and,  hence,  were  forced  to 
tamper  with  the  books.  With  continuing  high  dividends,  these  cor- 
porations suffered  more  than  ever  from  shortage  of  funds.  At  first, 
the  deficit  was  covered  by  means  of  loans  from  banks.  But  when 
this  became  impossible,  the  responsible  men  proposed  to  the  share- 
holders an  increase  of  the  capital,  or  else  resorted  to  debentures  from 
public  subscribers,  in  order  to  ol^tain  funds  for  bogus  dividends. 
The  fund  obtained  by  the  increased  capital  or  debentures,  was  not 
used  for  the  business,  but  mainly  for  the  payment  of  these  false 
dividends  or  for  meeting  past  losses. 

In  order  to  continue  such  temporizing  measures,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  directors  to  hide  the  serious  condition  of  the  company's 
business,  for  had  the  condition  become  known  to  the  ]:)ul)Hc,  no 
shareholders  would  have  favored  an  increase  of  the  capital,  nor 
would  outsiders  have  subscribed  to  the  debentures  to  be  issued  by 
such  a  company.  Directors,  therefore,  endeavored  to  show  that 
their  companies  were  in  a  sound  condition  liy  continuing  the  high 
and  fictitious  dividends.  As  for  the  shareholders,  who  paid  for 
the  proposed  increase  of  capital,  they  would  accept  the  high  divi- 
dends and  if  necessary,  borrow  from  the  banks  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  up  the  additional  capital.  These  shareholders  had  to  depend 
upon  high  dividends  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bank  loans, 
for  should  the  rate  of  dividend  fall  below  the  rate  of  interest  payable 
to  the  bank,  the  shareholders  would  be  threatened  with  bankruptcy. 
Thev  would,  under  those  circumstances,  invariably  oppose  a  reduc- 
tion of  dividends,  if  such  reduction  were  proposed  by  other  share- 
holders. These  companies,  therefore,  became  involved  in  a  hope- 
less dilemma  in  which  the  continuation  of  bogus  dividends  was  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

While  Japanese  capitalists  were  trying  to  readjust  their  busi- 
ness by  means  of  compromise  and  even  illegal  measures,  the  Govern- 
ment also  resorted  to  various  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
these  caoitalists.  Since  the  financial  slump  of  1920  the  Govern- 
ment repeatedly  resorted  to  such  temporizing  measures.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  policy  of  fixing  prices  after  they  had  begun  to  de- 
cline, bv  means  of  the  funds  held  at  the  central  Treasury  and  in  the 
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Bureau  of  Deposits.  When  prices  take  a  very  serious  and  sudden 
drop  without  adequate  reason,  a  policy  to  prevent  further  decline 
is  not  necessarily  a  temporizing  measure.  But  the  case  was  cjuite 
different.  Under  the  pleasing  name  of  "regulation,"  the  Govern- 
ment tried  to  prevent  a  decline  of  prices  that  was  in  complete  accord 
with  normal  principles  of  economy,  for  the  purpose  of  lightening 
the  losses  incurred  hy  capitalists.  As  a  result,  ibices  in  Japan 
remained  higher  than  the  international  level  for  a  long  time,  caus- 
ing an  inactive  condition  of  export  trade  and  a  constant  excess  of 
imports,  therehy  weakening  Japan's  industrial  foundations. 

The  Government  also  under  the  name  "financial  relief,"  misused 
state  funds  held  at  the  central  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  Deposits, 
by  giving  relief  to  wealthy  capitalists  only,  and  thus  helping  them 
to  continue  their  temporizing  measures.  The  most  outstanding  cases 
were  relief  given  to  the  Kokusai  Kisen  Kaisha  (a  steamship  com- 
pany), the  Kwasaki  Ship-building  Company,  the  Bank  of  Formosa, 
the  Bank  of  Chosen,  and  Suzuki  &  Company. 

After  the  great  earthcjuake  of  1923,  moreover,  the  Government 
took  measures  which  were  responsible  for  the  sharp  decline  in  ex- 
change rates  and  the  consequent  unnatural  rise  in  prices.  The  de- 
cline of  exchange  was  due  to  a  laisscc-fairc  policy,  and  the  conse- 
quent higher  prices  only  helped  the  capitalists  to  make  ends  meet 
instead  of  hastening  fundamental  readjustments.  They  were  thus 
relieved  of  the  immediate  burden,  but  with  very  disastrous  results 
in  the  long  run.  For  in  1926,  when  the  exchange  began  to  improve, 
business  again  suffered  a  painful  depression.  One  industry  after 
another,  was  threatened  with  failure.  The  extraordinary  rise  in  ex- 
change rates  in  the  latter  half  of  1926  proved  a  very  severe  blow 
and  lead  to  the  financial  crisis  early  in  1927.  By  higher  tariff's  and 
other  measures  of  protection,  the  Government  caused  further  delay 
in  readjustment. 

Cnder  the  present  system  of  national  economy,  such  tcmi)orizing 
measures  were  first  reflected  in  the  increase  of  fixed  loans  from 
banks,  and  a  consef|uent  shortage  of  funds  in  the  banks.  This  policy 
brought  bank  failures  as  early  as  the  middle  of  1021.  The  two  semi- 
government  banks,  the  Dank  nf  l'^)rmosa  and  the  I'ank  of  Chosen, 
begrm  to  siitTcr  from  accumulated  luans  and  exhausted  funds.  To 
meet  the  situation,  they  absorbed  call  ile])()sits  amounting  to  several 
hundred  millinn  yen.  COmmercial  baulks.  t(i<>,  began  to  vie  with 
one  another  in  inviting  deposits  in  order  to  obtain  necessary  funds 
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for  new  loans.  Many  banks  tried  to  oret  additional  funds  by  means 
of  increased  capital.  Other  l)anks  obtained  hi,<,di  interest  loans  to 
tide  them  over  threatening  crises.  As  a  rule,  after  a  financial  slump 
such  as  that  of  1920,  the  rate  of  interest  declines.  Thit  in  this  coun- 
try, the  rate  of  interest  steadily  rose  in  the  wake  of  the  reaction. 
\\'hen  Japan  was  favored  with  a  most  ])rosperous  boom  in  1919,  for 
instance,  the  highest  current  rate  of  discount  on  commercial  bills 
was  3.5  sen  per  day  per  100  yen,  the  average  being  2.09  sen.  Dur- 
ing 1925  and  since,  the  rate  mounted  to  4  sen  and  the  average  was 
2.6  sen  or  higher. 

The  reason  why  such  an  abnormal  interest  followed  the  financial 
reaction  of  1920  was  that  the  temporizing  measures  we  have  de- 
scribed brought  about  an  ever-increasing  waste  of  money.  Both 
companies  and  banks  were  unable  to  get  funds  to  redeem  their  debts, 
so  that  the  urgent  demand  for  funds  persuaded  them  to  float  more 
loans  irrespective  of  rates  of  interest,  which  naturally  rose  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances. 

The  end  of  these  temporizing  measures  was  a  disclosure  of 
shortage  of  funds,  which  threatened  failure.  The  indebted  business 
corporations  and  banks,  tmable  to  redeem  loans,  merelv  increased 
their  losses  by  shifts  and  subterfuges.  Some  of  them  found  further 
temporizing  absolutely  impossible.  At  this  juncture,  there  was  a 
sudden  rise  in  exchange  rates  in  1926,  causing  considerable  loss  to 
exporters  dealing  in  raw  silk  and  other  goods.  Those  banks  and 
business  companies  which  had  been  weakened  to  the  utmost  were 
unable  to  continue  their  lending  policy. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  failure  both  capitalists  and  the 
Government,  conversant  with  the  situation,  hit  upon  a  device  in  the 
form  of  "a  bill  for  remedial  disposal  of  earthquake  alTected  notes," 
introduced  in  the  Imperial  Diet  early  in  1927,  and  calling  for  the 
disbursement  of  yen  107,000,000.  This  fund  was  like  a  camphor 
injection  to  a  dying  patient.  The  Government  intended  to  lift  the 
embargo  on  gold  as  a  result  of  the  "relief"  measure,  but  it  was  too 
late.  While  the  bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  Diet,  the  financial 
disorder  became  known  to  sections  of  the  public,  and  two  or  three 
banks  sufl'ered  runs  in  March,  1927.  In  April  such  large  banks  as 
the  Jugo  Ginko  (Fifteenth  luank)  and  the  Bank  of  Formosa  had 
to  close  their  doors,  thus  ruining  the  credit  of  Japan  abroad  in  a 
verv  serious  manner. 
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How  acute  this  financial  crisis  was.  may  l)c  seen  from  the  fact 
rnat  in  order  to  meet  it,  the  Government  declared  a  three-month 
moratorium  ( promulgated  on  April  23  for  instantaneous  enforce- 
ment ) .  which  was  a  most  extraordinary  measure  according  to  the 
law  of  Japan,  and  in  the  meantime,  an  extraordinary  session  of  the 
Imperial  Diet  had  to  meet  (for  five  days  from  ]\Iay  3).  In  this  ex- 
traordinary Diet  session,  the  following  two  hills  were  passed:  (1) 
A  bill  for  compensating  possible  losses  from  special  loans  to  he  made 
by  the  P.ank  of  Japan  within  the  limit  of  yen  500,000,000:  (2) 
A  bill  for  accommodating  the  monetary  organs  in  Formosa  amount- 
ing to  yen  2C0.0C0,CC0. 

Rut  before  the  actual  enforcement  of  the  extraordinary  "relief" 
measure,  thirty-six  banks  had  closed  their  doors  with  a  total  paid 
up  capital  of  yen  96,800,000,  and  deposits  amounting  to  about  yen 
794.000,000,  of  which  a  large  portion  was  already  classified  under 
"losses."  When  the  crisis  reached  a  climax,  banks  prepared  huge 
amounts  of  money  for  possible  payment  of  deposits.  These  amounts 
may  be  approximately  inferred  from  the  note  issue  of  the  Bank  of 
Japan,  which,  prior  to  March  15,  was  about  yen  1,080,000,000  but  on 
April  2?,  increased  to  yen  2,659,000,000  so  that  the  amount  pre- 
pared by  banks  for  the  possible  payment  of  deposits  was  about  yen 
1,600,000,000.  On  account  of  this  extraordinary  note  issue,  the 
P)ank  of  Ja]mn  had  to  release  all  the  reserve  notes  in  store,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  further  extraordinary  issues  of  new  notes  to 
meet  the  urgent  demands. 

Needless  to  say,  another  "readjustment  of  business"  on  a  larger 
scale  became  necessary.  A  large  number  of  banks,  companies,  fac- 
tories, and  commercial  houses  of  various  standings  were  liquidated. 
The  terror  of  the  crisis,  however,  failed  to  persuade  the  gf^vern- 
ment  authorities  as  well  as  the  capitalists  of  the  need  of  thorough 
readjustment.  I'or  they  sought  a  remedial  measure  in  these  two  ex- 
traordinary i)arliamentary  bills,  with  the  result  that  on  the  financial 
world  of  Jai)an  was  im])f)sed  a  heavy  biu-den  of  al)Out  87*^,000,000 
ven,  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  the  peoi)le  to  relieve  a  small 
secti(Mi  of  the  nation  from  imminent  failure.  The  intended  relief 
was  far  from  complete,  for  e\en  in  1929  readjustment  was  con- 
sidered necessary  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ai)i)eal  of  I'inance  IVIinis- 
ter  Inouye  to  the  people  from  which  (piotations  were  given  above. 
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Member  of  the  House  of  Peers  of  Japan,  formerly  Under-Secretary  General 

of  the   League   of   Nations,    Chairman   of   the   Japanese 

Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

A]\rERE  enumeration  of  the  trends  of  thotight,  of  sects  of  re- 
ligions, of  schools  of  philosophy,  prevailing  in  Japan  at  the 
present  time,  would  form  a  long  list. 

Japan  was  once  geographically  a  ciil  dc  sac  of  races  and  tribes 
that  traversed  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  there  were  mingled  all 
the  races  of  Eurasia  as  well  as  those  who  migrated  from  the  South 
Seas.  The  racial  mixture  prepared  the  mental  field  for  the  adoption 
of  the  most  opposed  ideas  of  mankind.  However,  for  a  long  time 
after  the  beginning  of  her  historic  period  European  ideas  did  not 
penetrate  the  Farthest  East — or  if  thev  did,  they  did  so  only  after 
passing  through  man}'  modifications  which  were  made  during  the 
march  across  two  continents  and  among  many  tribes.  Hence  alien 
ideas  that  reached  Ja])an  in  historic  times  were  almost  always  con- 
fined to  Asia  in  origin.  If  there  is  discernible  Hellenic  influence  in 
the  old  art  of  Japan,  it  has  likely  come  through  Bactria  or  Persia, 
tinged  with  colors  of  these  countries. 

Of  the  continental  influences  from  Asia,  the  most  prominent  are 
the  religious  system  of  Puiddhism  and  the  ethics  of  Confucius.  The 
former,  however,  was  not  introduced  in  its  primitive  simplicity — 
if  it  was  ever  simple — but  it  was  propagated  by  various  preachers, 
Hindu,  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  in  various  ways,  much  like  the  creeds 
of  Protestant  denominations.  The  same  is  true  with  Confucian  doc- 
trine, thovigh  on  a  more  restricted  scale.  If,  however,  Confucian 
ethics  had  a  smaller  number  of  differing  groups,  there  were  many 
systems  outside  the  pale  of  the  Sage's  school — wdiat  his  orthodox 
followers  called  jado,  evil  ways,  heresies.  The  ideas  imported  from 
the  Continent  were  conflicting  and  confusing  enough :  but  thev  were 
made  still  inore  so  by  native  schools  which  were  started  to  give  new 
interpretation  to  them. 

When  to  all  these  schools  and  doctrines  of  oriental  origin,  there 
were  added  those  newly  imported  from  the  West  in  the  last  seventy 
years,  one  can  imagine  the  infinite  variety  of  thought  that  is  strug- 
gling for  recognition,  if  not  for  supremacy,  in  contemporar}'  Japan. 
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Thus,  Japan  is  a  \eritable  hotbed  of  ideas,  where  all  kinds  of  seeds 
are  sown  and  encouraged  to  germinate  and  each  plant  is  given  a 
chance  to  thrive.  Geographical  conditions,  as  I  have  said,  explain 
this  phenomenon,  since  Japan  is  situated  on  the  highway  between 
the  East  and  the  \\  est :  but  there  is  also  a  racial  reason  as  has  al- 
ready been  suggested. 

\Miether  due  to  the  great  mixture  of  blood  or  to  other  causes, 
the  Japanese  are  susceptible  to  the  reception  of  alien  ideas.  Her 
history  shows  the  welcome  accorded  to  all  harbingers  of  thought. 
Chronicles  mention  the  arrival  of  Korean  envoys  who  brought  the 
works  of  Confucius  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  They  were 
received  with  honor  by  the  Emperor's  court,  and  very  soon  after, 
we  see  the  A-oung  men  at  the  court  writing  Chinese  verses  and  dis- 
cussing Chinese  philosophy.  The  country  was  at  that  time  without 
any  culture  worthy  of  mention.  Very  likely  there  were  as  yet  no 
letters.  Popular  songs  and  incantations  and  prayers  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  religious  ceremonies  had  not  been  given  definite  form 
and  were,  of  course,  not  written  down.  It  is  probable  that  they  con- 
sisted more  in  pantomimic  rituals  than  in  oral  rites.  A's  to  any  phi- 
losophical demonstrations  or  any  theme  of  life,  there  evidently  was 
nothing  of  the  sort.  We  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  subject  later. 
What  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  here  is  that  at  the  time  when  Chinese 
literary  influence  found  its  way  into  Japan,  there  seems  to  have 
existed  no  counter  influence.  Confucian  and  other  teachings  found 
a  virgin  land  to  open  and  to  cultivate.  Hence  politics  and  ethics  and 
what  sciences  were  then  in  vogue  in  China,  were  eagerly  received. 
This  unimpeded  sinification  process  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Confucian  classics  contained  little  that  was  strictly  religious 
and  emotional.  They  consisted  largely  of  mimdane  precepts  and 
political  maxims  and  these  were  by  no  means  radical  or  sub\ersive 
of  the  royal  governmental  regime  then  in  existence  in  the  country. 

The  experience  through  which  Buddhism  had  to  pass  in  Japan, 
upon  first  treading  her  soil  was  quite  a  difit'erent  story.  Its  doctrines 
were  perhaps  considered  dangerous  to  the  social  order  and  upset- 
ting to  the  political  institutions  and  traditions  of  the  country.  In  any 
case,  we  see  Buddhism  espoused  by  cmc  noble  family  and  opposed 
by  another.  This  religion  of  universal  peace  was  made  a  cause  of 
family  feuds  ;  but  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  superiority  to  any  sys- 
tem of  ideas  prevailing  at  the  time,  it  gained  tinal  triumph  and  was 
installed  as  a  state  religion  to  be  ofificiallv  iironiulgaled.    Under  the 
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patronage  of  the  court,  a  large  number  of  monasteries  were  built 
where  thousands  of  monks  and  nuns  were  sheltered  and  educated. 
It  is  only  natural,  under  these  circumstances,  that  controversial  sub- 
jects were  hotly  discussed  with  the  result  that  a  religious  order  was 
split  and  went  on  splitting,  until  at  present  there  are  twelve  main 
divisions,  each  with  many  subdivisions. 

As  Buddhism  has  been  the  most  powerful  spiritual  agency  in 
Japan  and  is  still  the  greatest  intellectual  force,  let  me  devote  a 
little  more  time  to  its  consideration.  A\'hen  it  was  first  introduced, 
in  the  Xara  Period  in  the  eighth  century,  there  w^ere  six  great 
branches  already  well  established  in  China ;  but  not  all  survived  in 
our  atmosphere.  Three  of  them  withdrew  in  the  course  of  a  few 
decades,  though  their  history  and  doctrines  are  by  no  means  dead. 
The  three  surviving  sects — Hosso,  Kegon,  Ritsu — fostered  as  they 
were  by  the  assiduous  effort  of  the  court  and  by  saintly  devotees 
and  profound  advocates,  did  not  completelv  satisfy  the  yearnings 
of  Japanese  converts,  to  whom  some  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
looked  outlandish.  There  was  need  for  popularization  and  adapta- 
tion to  the  national  psychology  of  the  Japanese,  and  early  attempts 
in  this  direction  were  made  by  the  founders  of  the  Shingon  and 
Tendai  sects,  which  appealed  to  the  nationalistic  sentiments  of  the 
devotees.  This  amalgamation  of  ideas  started  the  movement  for 
the  reconciliation  of  Hindu  religious  philosophy  with  Japanese  na- 
tionalism, and  gave  rise  to  several  sects  subsequently  established  by 
eminent  patriotic  sages  and  saints. 

In  all  the  intellectual  movements,  indigenous  or  imported  from 
abroad,  whether  they  are  within  the  domain  of  literature,  philoso- 
phy, or  religion,  or  even  of  art.  one  is  impressed  with  the  strong 
race-consciousness  of  our  people.  Where  this  strong  consciousness 
has  come  from,  nobody  has  vet  clearly  explained.  A  long  secluded 
life  on  small  islands  may  account  for  it.  It  may  be  that  the  individ- 
uals and  tribes  who  drifted  to  the  islands  in  prehistoric  times  were 
just  the  kiufl  of  people  who  could  not  live  with  tlieir  fellows  or  who 
were  driven  out  of  the  land  of  their  origin.  \\'hatever  may  be  the 
reason,  a  sense  of  national  unity  is  a  trait  that  marks  our  people 
more  strongly  than  it  does  any  other.  We  see  this  in  our  adaptation 
of  cultural  elements  from  abroad.  Everything,  be  it  an  idea,  be  it 
a  machine,  be  it  an  institution,  that  is  of  alien  origin,  undergoes  in 
a  few  decades  modification  in  character  or  (|ualit}-.  Such  an  eclec- 
ticism mav  be  wrought  b\'  a  sheer  concoction  of  dilTercnt  elements 
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in  varying  proportions  and  ma}-  claim  no  originality.  Such  is  indeed 
most  frequently  the  case,  and  such  will  i)rohahly  continue  to  be  the 
case. 

Eclecticism  should  n^t  siunmarily  he  despised.  Out  of  the  wed- 
ding of  ideas  of  diverse  origins  something  fruitful  may  come,  and 
the  impact  of  the  West  upon  the  East,  or  of  the  East  upon  the 
West  may  be  fecund  of  vast  results.  (  )r.  ma.\-  it  not  also  be  possible 
that  the  impact  may  strike  fire  and  consume  both  western  and  eas- 
tern ideals,  bringing  forth  something  entirely  new  which,  like 
a  Phoenix,  may  rise   from  their  ashes. 

Japan  ofl'ers  such  a  bridal  chamber  or  a  crematory.  We  have 
there  the  representation  of  all  schools  of  thought,  not  only  because 
of  her  geographical  position,  as  has  been  suggested,  but  also  because 
of  the  mental  proclivity  of  her  sons.  Like  other  oriental  races, 
though  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  the  Japanese  have  a 
keen  avidity  for  philosophical  pursuits.  They  like  to  engage  them- 
selves in  a  dialectical  scuffle.  Young  men  are  fond  of  indulging  in 
abstract  contemplation,  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  eternal  Veri- 
tas. Usually  their  attempts  and  efiforts  are  abortive  :  they  cannot 
long  bear  the  strain  of  concentrated  thought.  It  is  much  cheaper  and 
quicker  to  resort  to  reading  treatises  written  for  novices.  A  smat- 
tering of  knowledge  is  greatly  encouraged  by  all  sorts  of  compen- 
diums  and  popular  essays.  A  few  years  ago,  a  lad  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  not  a  genius  either,  was  arrested  on  the  ground  of  his 
communistic  activity.  In  the  account  he  gave  of  himself,  he  said 
that  he  studied  first  Kant  and  was  his  follower  for  some  time,  but 
finding  many  flaws  in  the  Critique,  he  took  up  Hegel  and  found  satis- 
faction for  his  soul  in  this  system  ;  but  again  he  discovered  that  Hegel 
did  not  exhaust  truth,  so  he  went  over  to  ]\Iarx.  Accounts  of  mental 
struggle  like  this  are  by  no  means  rare.  ( )nly  the  systems  of  these 
masters  are  studied,  not  in  the  original — as  a  rule — not  even  in 
Japanese  translations,  but  in  excerpts  and  quotations.  Utter  ignor' 
ance  may  not  be  bliss  for  youthful  minds,  but  a  little  knowdedge 
seems  to  satisfy  intellectual  hunger  and  spiritual  vanity.  Let  it  be 
noted  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  mass  of  so-called  intelligent- 
sia and  not  of  professors  and  other  well-educated  classes  ;  though 
even  among  these  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  large  number  who  can 
read  Kant  and  Hegel  in  the  original.  Xone  the  less  the  fact  is  true 
that  the  oriental  youth  is  exceedinglv  fond  of  abstract  reasoning, 
which   he    sometimes   carries   to  a    ridiculous   extent.     Like   ancient 
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Greeks  they  are  xenophiles.  Their  thirst  for  the  odd,  the  strange, 
the  outlandish  is  insatiable,  and  yet  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  they 
remain  characteristically  national. 

Patriotism  is  innate  and  instinctive  in  the  Japanese  people.  We 
need  no  artificial  prodding.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  general  patri- 
otic sentiment  are  perhaps  the  "professional  patriots.''  Their  loud 
denunciation  against  absence  of  patriotism  shows  that  they  can  con- 
ceive such  a  possibility  in  their  compatriots.  This  strong  amour 
propre  of  the  nation  must  aWays  be  kept  in  mind  in  unravelling  the 
complicated  situation  in  the  field  of  intellectual  activity.  For  some 
years  past  it  has  been  growing  steadily  and  naturally  becomes  par- 
ticularly audible  when  there  is  foreign  complication.  Of  late  there 
has  been  heard  the  political  slogan,  "Back  to  Asia,"  by  which  is 
meant  that  w^e  have  been  deserting  the  old  tradition  imported  main- 
ly from  China,  grown  and  cultivated  in  our  own  soil,  and  that  we 
have  been  betrayed  into  western  ideas. 

This  anti-western  reaction  has  taken  a  reasonable  form  in  Japan, 
in  that  it  consisted  in  the  revival  of  the  study  of  old  classics  and  in 
the  remodeling  of  art  along  old  lines  ;  but  in  China  it  has  been  taking 
a  more  dangerous  course  in  the  so-called  revolutionary  diplomacy 
and  education,  as  is  manifest  in  the  unilateral  abrogation  of  "un- 
equal treaties"  and  in  anti-foreign  ideas  systematically  inculcated 
in  schools.  Fortunately,  Japan  has  been  very  much  more  liberal  in 
politics ;  but  the  recent  rise  of  the  sentiment,  "Back  to  xA.'sia,"  may 
assume  an  attitude  similar  to  the  revolutionary  diplomacy  of  China. 
Such  a  retrogression  (at  least  the  "liberals"  so  consider  it)  in  our 
foreign  relations,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  sense  of  injustice  which 
Japan  feels  has  been  done  her  in  the  general  attitude  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  of  America  regarding  her  action  in  Manchuria. 

The  aggressive  form  of  patriotism  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
increase  of  contacts  with  foreign  powers.  It  is  highly  interesting 
to  study  the  growth  of  the  ideal  of  patriotism  of  the  Japanese  people. 
That  they  are  highly  ])atriotic  nobody  denies  :  but  as  to  what  patri- 
otism im])lies,  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  last  sixty  years. 
The  term  aikolcii,  amor  patriae,  is  of  Chinese  origin  and  is  found 
in  an  ancient  Chinese  history.  Tn  Japan  one  finds  the  same  expres- 
sion in  tlic  XihoiK/i.  written  early  in  the  eighth  century.  The  two 
words,  ai  (love)  and  kokii  (country)  are  there,  but  they  have  not 
been  put  into  general  use.  It  may  seem  a  little  strange  that  a  sen- 
timent that  is  so  widely  spread  among  the  people  should  not  have 
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found  an  adequate  term.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
earhest  days  of  our  history,  when  communication  between  Japan 
and  China  or  Korea  was  quite  frequent,  there  was  Httle  need  to 
emphasize  the  difference  of  these  nations  and  no  occasion  to  arouse 
or  assert  the  emotional  consciousness  of  one  people  as  against  an- 
other. On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  Japan  was  concerned,  she  placed 
herself  in  the  position  of  a  pupil  to  the  continental  nations.  Though 
in  political  respects  she  always  proudly  maintained  her  indepen- 
dence, she  willingly  admitted  her  inferiority  in  matters  of  culture. 
It  was  largely  for  this  reason  that  another  term,  signifying  the  love 
of  country,  also  of  Chinese  origin,  came  into  general  vogue.  The 
word,  yukoku,  literally  meaning  "lamenting"  or  "sorrowing"  or 
"grieving"  for  the  nation,  was  for  many  centuries  the  popular  word 
for  patriotism.  It  is  the  part  of  reformers  to  mourn  for  the  short- 
comings of  their  fellows.  Yukoku  men  bewailed  the  imperfections 
of  their  nation.  The  old  Hebrew  prophets  were  men  of  yukoku 
rather  than  of  aikoku  inclination.  The  founders  of  New  Japan, 
seventy  years  ago,  were  men  who  thought  most  of  the  weak  points 
of  their  country  and  were  ready  to  mend  them.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  they  took  this  view  not  simply  to  criticize,  but  in  order 
to  improve.  Their  readiness  to  adopt  western  civilization  came  from 
this  motive.  The  sense  of  national  sin  and  shortcomings  has  a  sub- 
duing and  deepening  effect,  in  contrast  to  the  buoyant  and  exultant 
feeling  which  accompanies  the  love  of  one's  country.  It  is  not  only 
love  of  a  woman  but  of  a  country  as  well,  that  expands  man  and 
gives  him  a  sensation,  as  Emerson  says,  of  being  "twice  the  man," 
and  makes  him  '"walk  with  arms  akimbo."  There  is  elation  in 
aikoku,  but  a  man  of  yukoku  walks  with  bowed  head  and  folded 
arms. 

The  term  aikoku  did  not  find  its  way  into  common  use  until 
about  fifty-eight  years  ago,  when  Itagaki  Taisuke  founded  his  Pa- 
triotic Society.  English-Japanese  dictionaries  did  not  give  such  a 
concise  term  as  aikoku  for  "patriotism."  Many  of  them  explained 
what  '"patriotism"  meant,  because  no  concise  term  was  invented. 

One  hears  little  nowadays  of  yukioku.  The  school  books  are 
full  of  aikoku.  And  the  present  generation  knows  Httle  of  that  deep 
solicitude  for  the  nation's  future  which  mothers  feel  for  their  off'- 
spring,  and  which  Jesus  Christ  felt  for  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  w^hen 
he  uttered  his  concern — "How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
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wings  and  ye  would  not."  This  is  patriotism,  but  not  of  the  usual 
type.    ]\Iore  suitable  would  it  be  to  call  it  matriotism. 

\\'e  may  notice  in  this  change  of  emotional  attitude  of  our  peo- 
ple towards  their  country,  a  change  from  the  negative  to  the  posi- 
tive lo\e  of  the  country,  necessitated  by  the  constant  contact  which 
they  now  have  with  other  nations.  This  change  is  an  indication  of 
the  growth  of  self-consciousness  and  of  the  need  of  self-protection. 
In  it  is  contained  the  germ  of  self-assertion,  urged  partly  by  an  in- 
feriority complex.  ( )ur  fathers  were  matriotic ;  they  were  anxious 
about  their  children,  because  they  were  weak.  It  is  this  sense  of 
weakness  at  which  the  present  generation  rebels.  They  will  not  own 
that  they  are  in  any  way  inferior  to  other  countries.  Glutton  Brock 
once  defined  patriotism  as  the  pooling  of  self-esteem.  Individuals 
who  compose  a  nation  delight  in  feeling  their  own  importance  or 
superiority ;  but  a  modicum  of  modesty  prevents  them  from  say- 
ing so.  If,  however,  they  speak  of  national  superiority,  racial  vir- 
tues, their  country's  greatness — in  other  words,  if  the  individual 
citizens  pool  their  self-esteem — they  can  satisfy  their  vanity  without 
each  looking  vain.  Patriotism  thus  becomes  self-assertive,  arrogant, 
and  possibly  aggressive.  In  Japan,  too,  as  in  other  countries,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  patriotism  may  overdo  itself  at  the  hand  of 
zealots  and  professional  nationalists.  It  is  highly  to  be  desired  that 
in  this  age  of  internationalism,  nationalism  should  not  interpret  grow- 
ing patriotism  in  too  narrow  a  sense  and  so  exclude  cooperation 
with  other  countries  as  being  in  any  way  subversive  of  loyalty  to 
one's  own  country. 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  patriotism  which  Heine  mentions,  it  has 
been  questioned  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Japanese.  He  wrote 
of  the  English  as  loving  their  country  as  they  love  their  wives, 
of  the  French,  as  they  love  their  mistresses,  and  of  the  Germans  as 
they  love  their  grandmothers.  Might  not  one  add  that  the  Ameri- 
cans love  their  countrv  as  they  love  their  daughters?  And  as  to 
the  Jajianese,  they  love  their  countr}-  as  they  love  a  goddess — with 
passion,  mingled  with  emotions  of  awe  and  reverence. 

When  ]-)atriotism  is  made  the  highest  virtue  and  the  highest 
dut\'  ;ind  is  placed  above  the  category  of  the  ci)mnii)ni)lace  virtues 
of  honesty  and  kindness,  tolerance  and  generosity,  and  wlien  it  is 
urged  through  public  education  and  by  government  authorities,  fear 
may  reasonably  be  entertained  of  a  ixissible  reaction. 

There   are   two   categories   of    ideas   <)i)posed   to   patriotism — in- 
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dividualism  and  cosnK)j)olitanism — and  lj(jth  of  these  are  represented 
among  ns.  The  former  is  most  frequently  seen  among  decadenis 
and  those  artistically  inclined,  while  the  latter  makes  itself  audible 
by  the  i^roletarians  and  communists.  As  all  these  types  are  usually 
highly  emotional,  they  easily  make  themselves  heard  in  propagandist 
literature.  The  Communists  in  particular  are  adepts  in  this  line. 
They  have  already  succeeded  in  creating  a  literary  school  of  their 
own,  with  an  outlandish  vocabulary  full  of  neologisms  introduced 
from  German  and  Russian.  Thanks  to  the  assiduity  of  their  lalxjr 
and  to  the  publicity  given  to  them  by  the  sensational  arrests  of  their 
members,  the  Communist  brotherhood  is  making  remarkable  head- 
way among  the  youth  of  Japan.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
Communistic  ideas  are  undermining  the  present  social  structure,  and 
among  the  pioneers  in  that  cause  are  some  of  the  brightest  minds  of 
both  sexes — well-meaning  and  sincere  in  their  belief  that  the  onlv 
way  to  establish  social  justice  is  by  the  abolition  of  the  present 
capitalistic  system  of  society  and  the  abolition  of  private  property. 
They  object,  too,  to  the  existing  system  of  our  government,  which 
they  would  eliminate  by  force.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  Emperor, 
in  the  ideology  developed  in  Moscow,  was  no  more  than  a  large  land- 
owner and  as  such  an  arch-capitalist :  hence  he  was  made  an  object 
of  severe  attack  and  plot  after  plot  was  discovered  against  his  life. 
More  recently  two  reasons  contributed  to  weaken  this  theory.  One 
was  that  Moscow,  discovered  that  the  prestige  of  the  sovereign  in 
Japan  is  so  unique,  that  it  is  poor  tactics  to  make  any  disparaging 
remarks  about  it,  as  this  \\ould  only  wreck  the  whole  soviet  propa- 
ganda work.  The  other  reason  lay  in  the  awakening  of  the  race 
consciousness,  of  which  the  respect  and  afifection  for  the  Sovereign 
is  a  prominent  trait.  There  is  a  third  reason  which  contribiited  to 
the  weakening  of  the  anti-Emperor  idea.  Much  as  the  Communist 
ideologists  despise  the  past,  history  and  ideas  based  on  history  can- 
not be  ignored.  Every  nation  has  its  ghosts.  Old  ones  have  most. 
Nations,  newly  created,  create  new  ghosts.  Without  the  ghosts  of 
the  ?reat  and  the  dead  a  nation  cannot  live.  Heroes  long  gone,  but 
still  idealized,  lead  their  worshipers  to  battle-fields,  to  scafifolds.  or 
to  council  chambers.  An  old  and  compact  country  like  Japan  has 
an  extensive  Pantheon,  and  even  the  protagonists  of  a  new  regime 
cannot  escape  a  hero-worshiping  mentality.  Russia  herself  is  set- 
ting an  example  of  this  by  the  reverence  she  pays  to  the  memory 
of  Lenin.    Not  a  few  of  the  communists  have  espoused  the  cause 
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of  communism  from  love  of  their  country,  and  when  they  once  per- 
ceive that  their  principles  endanger  its  welfare  and  existence,  they 
abandon  these.  This  has  lately  been  frequently  illustrated  by  some 
who  have  been  professing  cosmopolitan  sentiments  turning  bigoted 
nationalists,  because  of  the  possible  danger  to  their  country  result- 
ing from  the  Sino-Japanese  dispute. 

It  is,  of  course,  their  very  sense  of  nationality  that  imparts  a  fas- 
cistic  coloring  to  some  of  the  movements  of  a  reactionary  nature. 
Here  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right  meet.  The  reaction- 
aries, entertaining  unbounded  faith  in  the  old  regime  and  yet  imbi- 
bing some  of  the  newest  socialistic  notions,  believe  that  social  justice 
can  be  carried  out  by  a  strong  executive,  even  to  the  extent  of 
confiscation  of  private  property  and  the  extinction  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  capitalistic  firms.  Looking  back 
upon  Japan's  past  history,  they  are  convinced  that  the  drastic  legis- 
lation of  the  Taika  (645  a.d.)  and  Taiho  (701  a.d.)  periods  was 
socialistic  in  principle,  though  they  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  legis- 
lation referred  to  had  in  view  the  equitable — and  indeed  equal — dis- 
tribution of  land  and  the  elevation  of  the  lowest  classes  of  society. 
The  laws  regarding  the  division  of  farm  land  into  small  squares  of 
two  foils  (one  tan  is  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  an  English  acre) 
as  a  sufficient  size  for  the  yearly  support  of  a  human  being,  was  actu- 
ally put  into  practice.  Even  yet  in  several  localities  in  Japan  we  see 
traces  of  this  institution.  Every  male  above  the  age  of  five  was  en- 
titled to  a  lot.  The  laws  provided  other  divisions  for  the  families 
of  the  nobility  and  for  awards  to  be  given  for  public  service,  and 
thus,  the  socialistic  ideas  of  those  periods  were  not  as  thorough- 
going as  modern  communists  would  desire.  None  the  less,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  reforms  were  radical  and  were  accomplished  by 
a   strong  central,  dictatorial   government. 

Why  cannot  it  be  done  again  ?  The  inequality  of  wealth  in  the 
twentieth  century  is  not  any  better  than  in  the  seventh,  and  the 
only  way  to  remedy  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  a  power  that  stands  for 
the  whole  nation  and  is  above  the  suspicion  of  self-interest.  Such 
a  power  in  Japan  is  the  Imperial  House.  r>y  this  process  of  argu- 
mentation the  communists  and  the  reactionaries  have  arrived  at  a 
rallying  ])oint.  How  far  such  a  wedding  of  ideas — starting  from 
opposite  directions — can  be  fruitful,  is  still  doubtful.  If  the  jM'o- 
ponents  of  both  are  sincere  and  if  each  maintains  his  position,  their 
union  may  not  be  barren,  but  it  will  not  last  long. 
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The  socialistically  inclined  nationalists  may  be  small  in  number 
as  compared  with  the  followers  of  soviet  communism,  but  their 
influence  is  stronger  on  account  of  the  fanatic  fervor  with  which  they 
stick  to  their  faith.  They  have  a  twofold  reason  for  zeal — one  to 
spread  communistic  ideas,  and  the  other  to  maintain  old  traditions. 
The  recent  incidents  which  shocked  Japan  and  the  world — I  mean 
the  succession  of  assassinations — have  largely  been  the  work  of 
young  men  imbued  with  a  double  ideology  such  as  T  have  been  de- 
scribing. 

Ideologically  less  complex,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  less  in- 
fluential and  mentally  more  indolent,  are  the  lil)erals,  w'ho  in  poli- 
tics try  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  by  taking  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  two  main  political  parties,  the  Seiyukai  and  the  ]\Iinseito, 
and  who  in  social  questions  try  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing class  by  the  tried  method  of  trade  unions,  cooperation,  insurance, 
and  so  forth.  They  are  usually  well-educated  people,  moderate  and 
reasonable,  and  socially  respectable.  They  have  no  great  ideal  to 
strive  for,  no  noble  cause  for  which  they  would  sacrifice  themselves, 
no  deep  philosophy  which  they  would  defend  with  their  life.  Their 
function  in  the  state  will  largely  consist  in  adjusting  differences  and 
in  keeping  an  even  balance  in  public  opinion.  Their  general  influ- 
ence in  society  will  consist  in  educating  common  sense  and  in  pre- 
venting a  resort  to  violence. 

We  owe  our  liberal  ideas  to  Anglo-Saxon  leaders.  The  study  of 
English  literature  is  largely  responsible  for  them.  Of  all  the  foreign 
influences  on  modern  Japanese  thought,  English  literature,  dissemi- 
nated by  English  and  American  teachers,  missionaries  and  govern- 
ment employees,  w'as  by  far  the  most  w^ide-spread  and  vivid. 
Through  the  English  language,  taught  compulsorily  in  all  schools 
of  secondary  and  higher  grades,  the  liberal  ideas  of  Bentham.  Mill. 
Austin,  and  Spencer  early  penetrated  the  thought  of  the  country. 
Sure  enough  there  were  contemporaneously  a  few  French  thinkers, 
notably  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Auguste  Comte,  and  Guizot,  whose 
works  found  their  way  into  Japan.  But  the  French  writers  were 
considered  rather  radical  and  the  Government  exerted  its  influence 
toward  the  spread  of  English  thought. 

It  was  after  the  eighties  of  the  last  century  that  German  political 
ideas  were  encouraged  by  the  state.  The  leading  statesmen  of  the 
countr\-  suddenly  jumped  from  the  English  to  the  German  saddle. 
Prior  to   this  time  the  German  language  had  been  studied  chieflv 
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for  medical  purposes.  In  pre-Restoration  days,  when  the  Dutch 
and  the  Chinese  were  the  only  foreigners  permitted  to  reside  in  the 
country,  there  had  grown  up  through  Holland  a  deep  respect  for 
German  medical  science,  and  this  continued  after  the  knowledge  of 
other  nations  was  cultivated.  But  when,  in  the  early  eighties,  Prince 
Ito  was  despatched  to  Europe  for  the  study  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  different  countries,  and  when  he  selected  the  German  constitu- 
tion as  the  most  suitable  model  for  Japan,  Japanese  students  of  poli- 
tics began  to  flock  to  Germany  and  all  at  once  German  scholars — 
Gneist,  Ihering,  Erdmann,  Loening,  von  Stein  and  a  host  of  others — 
became  the  formative  influences  of  our  political  thought.  In  other 
branches  of  knowledge  than  medicine  and  politics,  German  science 
became  popular.  xAll  advanced  students  had  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  before  they  could  be  acknowl- 
edged as  fit  to  teach  in  Japanese  colleges.  Thus,  for  some  time  it 
seemed  as  though  the  domain  of  knowledge  was  divided  into  two 
camps,  English  and  (ierman,  the  latter  endowed  with  government 
sanction  and  standing  for  accuracy,  exactness,  control ;  the  former 
advocating  individual  liberty  and  representing  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
I)]e.  The  strictness  and  efficiency  of  our  administrative  machinery 
may  be  attributed  to  ( lerman  influence.  The  broader  conception  of 
progress  and  liberty  are  the  gift  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Of  all 
modern  peoples,  the  Ja])anese  are  under  the  greatest  obligation  to 
the  Germans  and  the  English,  and  to  the  Americans.    The  Erench 
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may  claim  a  certain  share  of  our  gratitrdc.  There  was  a  time  when 
Russian  Hterature  exercised  a  strong  and  fascinating  power  through 
the  writings  of  Turgene\-,  Tolstoi,  Gorky,  Dostoievski  and  others — 
and  for  a  time,  Scandinavian  writers,  particularly  Ibsen,  Strindberg. 
and  Bjornson  were  read  and  studied.  Italy  enjoyed  representation 
through  the  writings  of  D'Annuncio  and  Mazzini,  as  well  as  by  the 
reputation  of  Cavorr  and   Mussolini. 

While  thus  fitfully  playing  with,  and  not  infref|uently  seriously 
meditating  upon,  the  typical  writers  of  all  countries,  the  intellect  of 
youthful  Japan  is  not  free  from  the  grasn  of  its  local  ghosts.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  national  ghosts  :  but  besides  these  there  are 
Lares  and  Penates,  that  form  the  subject  of  evening  talks  at  the 
familv  hearth  or  of  high-voiced  orators  in  school  rooms.  Children 
are  told  of  great  men  who  fought  on  a  spot  familiar  to  them,  of 
heroes  who  were  killed  in  such  and  such  a  place,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  their  dwellings,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  In  many  provinces, 
regional  studies  are  rightly  encouraged  and  one  of  their  features  is 
to  raise  admiration,  love,  and  respect  for  the  local  heroes.  Few, 
even  among  the  teachers  who  give  instruction  in  local  history,  real- 
ize how  deeply  this  sometimes  penetrates  into  juvenile  minds.  The 
recent  series  of  assassinations  is  the  best  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
Of  all  the  men  involved  in  the  atrocious  deeds — there  were  no  less 
than  thirty  names  marked  for  victims — the  man  who  was  most  re- 
sponsible was  a  native  of  Mito,  wdiich  supplied  no  small  number 
of  "patriots"  in  the  Meiji  Restoration.  Most  of  these  were  distin- 
guished for  sincerity  and  decision  of  character.  They  were  ready 
to  act  from  the  noblest  of  motives.  They  were  usually  conservative 
in  temperament  and  often  totally  ignorant  of  the  progress  of  the 
world  or  of  Japan's  relations  with  other  nations.  Their  ability  did 
not  match  their  patriotism.  In  their  eyes,  those  who  got  into  power 
were  rascals,  and  the  shortest  way  to  deliver  the  country  from  their 
mischievous  acts  lay  in  putting  them  out  of  existence.  This  very 
simple  solution  was  repeatedly  resorted  to  by  the  Mito  men. 

Mito  is  a  town  of  some  40,000  population,  a  couple  of  hours 
distant  from  Tokyo,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  scion  of  the  Tokugawa 
family.  It  has  always  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  a  proud  and  critical 
spirit,  as  well  as  for  the  stern  and  nationalistic  temper  of  its  leaders. 
Now,  the  band  of  assassins  was  educated  in  the  same  spirit  and  tem- 
per, not  necessarily  in  public  schools — sometimes  in  private  conserv- 
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atories  with  their  friends  or  indirectly  lay  stories  narrated  by  their 
parents. 

I  have  hinted  over  and  over  a^ain  that  no  single  idea  or  theory 
imported  from  abroad  will  for  long  remain  pure  and  unaltered 
among  the  Japanese.  It  is  either  transformed  into  something  quite 
different  from  the  original,  or  it  is  so  mingled  with  some  inherited 
notions  that  when  it  appears  in  practice,  one  would  scarcelv  recog- 
nize the  separate  ingredients.  The  man  to  whom  I  referred  as  the 
source  of  inspiration  for  the  assassin  group,  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Tolstoi  and  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  putting  Russian  social- 
istic theory  into  practice  in  his  village.  Who  would  have  thought 
the  sage  of  Yasnaya  Polyana  to  be  an  accomplice  in  murder !  The 
most  ardent  follower  of  Kant  will  admit  that  his  "Pure  Reason" 
is  as  often  as  not  so  adulterated  with  emotion,  individual  or  col- 
lective, that  one  is  at  loss  to  see  how  much  reason  really  plays  in 
the  behavior  of  man. 

The  influence  of  ghosts  in  the  affairs  of  man  is  naturally  hard 
for  Americans  to  understand  ;  but  unless  they  do  understand  how 
strong  this  is  among  peoples  with  long  histories  behind  them,  they 
will  never  be  able  to  get  at  the  root  of  their  social  phenomena  or 
political  movement  or  ethical  behavior  ;  for  a  nation,  even  the  new- 
est, is  what  the  past  has  made.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  spon- 
taneous generation  and  even  the  so-called  "sports"  have  an  evolu- 
tionary background. 

\Mien  we  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  ideas  prevailing  in  Japan 
at  present,  we  are  struck  by  their  diversity  and  confusion.  We  see 
no  immediate  prospect  of  any  one  school  of  thought  asserting  its 
hegemony.  We  have  no  one  great  leader  to  whom  the  public  pays 
homage.  The  Japanese  public  is  critical.  It  is  hypercritical.  It  is 
quick  to  find  logical  flaws  or  personal  imperfections.  If  a  man  is 
good,  he  is  not  clever  enough.  If  he  is  both  good  and  clever,  he 
does  not  know  enough.  If  a  man  is  learned,  clever,  and  good,  he 
is  not  this  or  that,  or  he  does  not  speak  clearly  enough.  Notwith- 
standing the  predominance  of  hero-worship,  no  man  is  a  hero  to  the 
li\'ing  generation.  To  ]nit  it  in  other  words,  the  mentality  of  the 
living  generation  is  that  of  a  valet.  Jealousy  and  sarcasm  play  a 
large  role  in  the  estimate  of  man.  In  this  connection  some  remarks 
must  1)c  made  about  the  ])ress  and  its  influence  in  Ja])an  ;  for  the 
press  is  undoubtedly  chiefly  responsible  for  changing  the  mentality 
of  the  people. 
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Thanks  to  the  wide-si)rea(l  literacy — the  result  of  fifty  years 
stringent  enforcement  of  compulsory  education  laws — the  reading 
public  of  Japan  embraces  the  most  diverse  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  And  it  takes  a  large  ]:)ress  work  to  cater  to  their  differing 
tastes.  There  are  no  less  than  1,1 50'  daily  papers  (1928),  577  week- 
lies and  a  larger  number  of  monthlies,  besides  books,  of  which  about 
30,000  are  published  every  year.  Df  the  dailies,  some  are  not  even 
worth  mentioning  by  name.  Ephemeral  ]ia]K'rs,  published  for  black- 
mailing or  for  self-advertisement,  or  so-called  dailies  that  are  printed 
once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  go  to  swell  the  number.  These  and 
other  small  papers,  even  of  local  importance,  are  ruthlessly  elim- 
inated by  the  steadily  increasing  circulation  of  a  few  large  papers. 
Of  these  there  are  five,  and  among  them  two  are  of  such  extensive 
circulation  that  their  influence  on  the  public  mind  is  worthy  of 
special  attention.  They  have  their  offices  both  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka, 
respectivelv  the  political  and  business  centers  of  the  Empire.  They 
have  each  a  dailv  circulation  of  over  2,000,000.  One  is  the  Asahi, 
with  its  Tokyo  and  Osaka  editions  ;  the  other  bears  the  title  Nichi- 
Nichi  for  the  Tokyo  edition,  and  Maiiiichi  for  the  Osaka  edition. 
The  rest  of  the  dailies,  even  the  Big  Eive,  though  each  has  a  special 
point  of  merit,  total  a  far  smaller  circulation.  It  is  a  fortunate 
feature  of  the  Japanese  press  that  the  large  papers  have  no  politi- 
cal affiliation  and  as  a  rule  express  their  opinions  quite  freely.  A 
conservative  estimate  of  the  daily  volume  of  circulation  of  news- 
papers in  the  country  gives  five  million  copies,  which  means  a  copy 
for  every  twelve  of  the  population. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  daily  press  has  greatly  improved  of  late 
and  its  influence  (I  am  speaking  of  larger  papers)  has  been  bene- 
ficial. Rut  in  a  sense  the  moral  and  educational  influence  of  family 
and  women's  magazines  has  been  tremendous.  A  large  number  of 
these  are  issued  in  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  and  contain  arti- 
cles from  the  pen  of  the  best  writers. 

In  the  domain  of  the  press,  as  in  all  other  fields,  though  the 
newest  method  and  fashion  is  initiated  from  abroad,  none  of  them 
can  be  reallv  successful  for  any  length  of  time  without  being  as- 
similated into  the  Japanese  habit  of  thought.  ^Manners  and  cus- 
toms, such  as  the  mode  of  living,  of  clothing,  of  architecture,  have 
been  largely  modernized  of  late — by  which  is  meant  that  they  have 
assumed  the  western  mode.  It  may  well  be  questioned  what  intel- 
lectual significance  this  contains — whether  it  shows  the  desire  to  fol- 
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low  the  \\'cst  in  every  way,  or  merely  in  outward  forms,  or  whether 
the  change  marks  progress  or  a  mere  adoption  of  foreign  customs. 
The  question  is  easy  to  answer. 

Economic  reasons,  in  one  word,  utility,  makes  the  change  in  the 
mode  of  life  necessary.  To  put  it  in  ])laincr  terms,  it  is  cheaper  to 
dress  in  the  foreign  manner.  Especially  is  this  true  for  women.  As 
in  genuine  Japanese  life  much  time  is  devoted  to  "useless"  etiquette 
and  formalities,  so  in  the  daily  requirements  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  in  the  standards  of  building,  artistic  labor  is  wasted  in  places 
where  only  experienced  eyes  will  penetrate.  Art  has  been  absorbing 
the  attention  of  the  race  at  the  expense  of  time  and  money.  It  is 
much  less  expensive  to  live  in  a  painted  frame  house,  where  the 
grain  of  the  wood  need  not  be  matched  in  fitting  together.  It  is 
much  less  expensive  to  dress  in  durable  woolen  goods  than  in  soft 
silken  garments.  It  is  much  less  expensive  to  use  chairs  which  spare 
the  muscular  exercise  of  sitting  on  one's. heels,  and  which  can  dis- 
pense with  the  more  graceful  movements  of  the  body. 

As  utilitarianism  now  dictates  social  customs  and  manners,  so 
will  pragmatism  gain  in  ascendancy  in  the  sphere  of  moral  conduct. 
Nationalistic  ideas  themselves  are  pragmatic.  Even  the  old  mysti- 
cism, or  doctrine  allied  with  it,  will  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  prag- 
matism,— or,  conversely,  modern  pragmatism  will  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  mysticism  and  nationalism,  of  Buddhism  and  Shintoism. 
The  Japanese  intellect  cannot  bear  plurality,  or  even  duality.  It 
finds  its  satisfaction  in  unity  and  uniformity,  and  the  present  chaotic 
conflict  of  ideas  and  ideals  will  not  long  be  tolerated. 
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WITH  the  World  War  as  the  tuniino^  ijoint,  Japanese  thought 
and  Hteratnre,  Hkc  that  of  European  nations,  was  entirely 
revolutionized.  Up  to  the  outhreak  of  the  war,  intellectual  and  liter- 
ary endeavor  was  predominantly  Japan-centric.  Then  Japan  was 
thrust  into  the  world-arena  and,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not,  hecause 
of  the  pressure  of  the  times,  had  to  assume  an  international  attitude. 

This  does  not  mean  that  previous  to  the  war  Japan  was  not  in- 
terested and  enthusiastic  in  ahsorbing  the  culture  of  other  nations, 
but  the  purpose  with  which  she  had  turned  to  the  outside  world  had 
been  to  draw  fresh  life-blood  for  herself.  She  would  build  an 
"unique  Japan,"  so  only  so  much  of  foreign  culture  as  would  con- 
tribute to  the  making  of  this  "unique  Japan"  would  she  accept.-  how- 
ever significant  it  might  be  in  the  life  of  other  countries.  Outside 
culture  was  to  Japan  no  more  than  a  means  to  an  end.  It  was  not 
necessary,  she  thought,  to  keep  abreast  of  foreign  countries  or  to 
fraternize  with  them  in  the  matter  of  cultural  and  social  institutions. 

Thus,  nationalism  was  the  keynote  of  Japanese  thought  and  liter- 
ature from  the  time  of  the  Meiji  Restoration  in  1868  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War.  Life  had  been  unified  and  controlled  physi- 
cally and  metaphysically  by  the  dictates  of  patriotism  and  to  estab- 
lish this  doctrine  on  a  firm  basis  the  support  of  militarism  was  re- 
quired. Military  preparedness  that  makes  for  the  strength  of  the 
nation  w^as  emphasized,  and  the  Government  was  compelled  to  spend, 
and  is  spending,  no  small  proportion  of  the  nation's  wealth  to  sup- 
port her  army.  To  perfect  military  preparedness  industrialization 
was  necessary,  so  Japan  encouraged  manufacturing  by  importing 
scientific  knowledge,  engineering,  and  machinery  from  abroad,  and 
she  made  serious  efforts  to  promote  various  enterprises  by  adopting 
the  western  method  of  banking  and  business.  Eoreign  trade  was 
developed  by  installing  means  of  transportation  such  as  railway  and 
steamship  services.  To  become  a  wealthy  and  powerful  nation  be- 
came a  national  slogan  and  every  one  looked  forward  to  the  dav 
when  Japan's  strength  and  influence  world  be  securelv  established 
and  her  position  acknowledged,  at  least,  in  the  Orient. 

This  national  utilitarian  consciousness  aroused  a  keen  interest 
in  German  thought  based  on  the  philosophv  of  Hegel,  and  this  be- 
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came  evident  in  the  literature  of  the  time.  A  serious  controversy 
was  carried  on  between  a  Hterary  critic  of  the  utiHtarian  school  and 
a  critic  in  the  school  of  fine  arts  regarding^  the  significant  effect 
of  literature  upon  human  life. 

People  were  drunk  with  the  thought  of  their  national  power  to 
be  built  on  wealth  and  strength.  It  was  only  natural,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  literature,  up  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  flushed  with  the  joy  of  romanticism.  But  from  the  middle  of 
the  ^leiji  era.  that  is.  about  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
literature  began  to  change  to  realism  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
though  it  never  did  forget  to  combine  the  spirit  of  romanticism  with 
its  determinism.  The  reason  why  Japanese  literature  of  the  mid- 
^Meiji  era  was  free  from  a  gloomy  atmosphere  and  singularly  char- 
acterized with  warmth  while  the  realism  of  Europe  was  affected  by 
a  cold  and  dismal  determinism,  was  because  Japanese  realism  was 
the  product  of  a  world  of  romance. 

Nationalism  demands  the  subservience  of  individuality.  Ex- 
treme unification  of  thought  under  the  dictates  of  nationalism  is 
incompatible  with  individual  freedom  and  originality.  The  post- 
war depression  after  the  Sino-Japanese  War  that  prevailed  toward 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  dampened  the  spirits  of  the  people 
and  checked  the  feverish  nationalism.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
the  fires  of  individualism  were  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  philosophv  of  Nietzsche  was  heralded  as  glad  tidings  because 
it  emphasized  the  ego  and  instinct  as  supreme,  and  glorified  the 
power  of  the  individual  genius  over  the  common  masses.  Nietzsche 
regarded  existing  religions  as  of  minor  importance  and  even  de- 
lighted in  denying  and  attempting  to  destroy  it,  so  his  philosophy  was 
consiflered  the  salvation  of  a  people  wdio  had  been  oppressed  by  a 
nationalistic  moralitv  based  on  utilitarianism.  An  illustration  of 
this  is  the  incident  of  the  well-knowm  poetess,  Madam  Akiko  Yosano. 
When  her  brother  was  called  to  the  colors  she  had  defied  the  cen- 
sure by  daring  to  ])Ut  into  her  ])oem  the  very  unpatriotic  sentiment, 
"and  vet  I  ])ra\'  you  will  not  meet  death!" 

Such  heresy  showed  the  trend  of  thought,  when  again  the  fires 
of  nationalism  were  fanned  by  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1Q05. 
i'.ut  this  time  many  cross-currents  entered,  and  ideas  became  con- 
siderably diversified  and  comj^licated  by  the  new  influences. 

From  this  time  a  people  who  had  been  profoundly  sentimental 
began  to  grow  critical  and  rational.    They  forsook  the  articles  of 
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faith  which  demanded  self-effacement  and  absokite  submission. 
They  became  less  ego-centric  and  more  world-wide  in  viewpoint. 
They  discovered  themselves  to  be  members  of  the  great  society  of 
the  world,  something  entirely  distinct  from  the  consciousness  of  their 
existence  as  members  of  the  state. 

Industrialism  which  had  been  born  of  militarism  permitted  the 
competition  of  commercial  free-lancers.  It  allowed  the  swagger  of 
capitalism  and  encouraged  recklessness  and  indifference  to  morality. 
The  situation  might  be  compared  with  that  in  France  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Captains  of  industry  were  beginning  to  con- 
trol society.  The  masses  looked  on  in  bewilderment  and  wondered 
what  would  happen.  Only  a  handful  of  thinkers  and  artists  who 
were  sensitive  to  things  about  them  sensed  the  real  situation  and 
became  obsessed  with  forebodings  of  real  danger.  It  was  this  sit- 
uation which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  rise  of  socialism  and 
socialistic  novels. 

Socialistic  thought  in  the  broad  use  of  the  term  such  as  that 
prevalent  in  Europe  following  the  industrial  revolution  was  vague- 
ly understood  in  Japan  in  about  1875.  About  this  time  a  foreign 
professor  at  the   Doshisha  I^niversity  in   Kyoto  often   used   words 
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like  socialism  in  his  lectures.  Terms  such  as  "'social  party,"  "com- 
munist," "socialism,"  "nihilism"  and  the  like  were  imported  from 
abroad  and  used  by  Japanese  scholars  after  1880.  The  words,  an- 
archism and  nihilism,  were  often  found  in  Japanese  literature  and 
translations  of  western  books  and  the  existence  of  an  anarchist 
party  in  Russia  was  vaguely  known  to  Japan  in  those  days,  but  so- 
cialism and  socialistic  literature  which  won  for  themselves  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  esteem  did  not  have  their  birth  until  as  late  as  1903. 
The  socialistic  novel  of  the  former  days  was  born  of  a  definite  idea 
gained  from  constantly  meditating  upon  the  abuses  of  capitalism 
and  was  hardened  by  constant  struggle  with  it.  The  novel  of  those 
days,  therefore,  was  confined  to  a  mere  exposition  of  the  injustice 
and  corruption  that  lurked  in  society  and  politics,  and  the  novel- 
ist, who  thought  that  he  had  discovered  society,  merely  depicted  its 
sordid  aspects  and  made  no  attempt  to  fathom  the  deen  problems  of 
the  capitalistic  system. 

At  this  time  aj^ain,  there  were  novels  which  dealt  with  home 
situations,  usually  the  tragedy  inherent  in  class  consciousness,  the 
inconsistency  of  the  oriental  family  system  and  the  slavish  submis- 
sion of  woman.  They  contained  some  refreshing  features  such  as 
the  conflicts  of  the  new  trends  of  thought,  protests  against  love 
wrecked,  or  chastity  blighted  by  tyrannical  capitalism,  subjects 
hitherto  unknown  in  Japanese  literature.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Ibsen's  novels  exposing  the  conflict  between  moral  ideas  and 
society,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  existing  family  system  and  the  de- 
velopment of  individuality  were  translated  into  Japanese. 

From  about  1905  to  1913,  the  literary  world  of  Japan  was  strong- 
ly influenced  by  naturalism.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Ten- 
gai  Kosugi  in  1899,  who  for  the  first  time  introduced  the  natural- 
ism advocated  by  Zola.  Kosugi  declared  that  nature  was  neither 
beautiful  nor  ugly,  neither  good  nor  bad,  and  the  mission  of  a  novel 
was  to  enable  the  reader  to  imagine  the  phenomena  de])icted  as 
clearly  and  effectively  as  was  his  contact  with  the  jihysical  world. 
This  was  a  bold  statement  in  those  days.  .\t  that  time,  there  was  no 
element  in  the  literature  of  Japan  that  might  be  called  uni(|ue. 

Japanese  novelists  drew  their  inspirations  mostly  from  the  Rus- 
sian, German,  and  French  novelists  who  advocated  naturalism.  They 
assiduously  followed  the  method  of  Turgenev  and  Tolstoy  of  Rus- 
sia, Hauptmaiui  and  ."^udermann  of  ( Icrmany.  and  Zola,  .Maupassant, 
I'laubert,  and  ( ionconrt  of   l-'rance. 
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This  naturalism  Nourished  for  more  than  ten  years  hut  l)egan 
to  wane  about  1908,  when  the  field  was  taken  by  a  group  of  novelists 
composed  mostly  of  young  men  who  were  seriously  interested  in 
Tolstoy  and  Dostoievsky,  who  advocated  humanism  and  neo-ideal- 
ism  which  they  had  learned  in  the  new  Kantian  school  of  philosophy. 
There  was  also  another  group,  whose  doctrine  was  neo-realism  who 
dared  to  walk  into  the  realm  of' psycho-analysis,  renouncing  the  ex- 
treme objective  attitude  of  naturalism. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of -Japanese  literature  preceding  the 
present  literary  endeavor.  It  constituted  a  prelude  to  contemporary 
literature. 

The  Japanese  people  are  sensitive  and  easily  susceptible  to  foreign 
thoughts.  Various  systems  of  philosophy  one  after  the  other  had 
been  brought  into  the  country  intact,  but  they  were  usually  sys- 
tems of  learning  confined  to  the  lecture  halls  of  the  government  and 
private  universities.  The  professors  seemed  to  regard  any  suggestion 
for  making  such  subjects  applicable  to  daily  life  an  insult  to  learn- 
ing. The  names  of  Spencer,  Kant,  Ladd.  Schopenhauer.  Fichte, 
Hegel,  VVindelband,  Rickert,  Dilthey,  Rousseau,  James,  Bergson, 
Euken  and  other  philosophers  that  were  referred  to  in  lecture 
rooms  and  magazines,  were  a  sort  of  food  for  exclusive  contempla- 
tion in  study  room,  and  treated  apparently  as  too  sacred  to  be  touched 
by  the  masses.  So  the  only  world  where  these  philosophies  left  a 
distinct  influence  seems  to  be  that  of  education.  In  reviewing  other 
currents  of  thought  in  Japan,  it  would  not  be  wide  of  the  mark 
to  mention  first  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche,  second  democracy  es- 
pecially at  the  conclusion  of  the  World  War.  and  lastly  Marxism 
of  the  present  day.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  philosophies  of 
Euken,  Bergson,  Romain  Rolland,  and  ^Maurice,  all  had  some  grip 
on  the  minds  of  the  common  people  but  they  can  hardly  be  compared 
with  the  vast  influence  of  American  democracy,  as  an  ism  rather 
than  a  philosophy.  In  other  words,  democracy  with  absolute  liberty 
and  equality  as  its  keynote  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Japanese 
people,  serving  as  a  powerful  motto  at  the  time  of  the  World  War. 
It  was  the  thing  that  Japan  did  not  have  and  was  destined  to  seek, 
because  the  country  was  burdened  with  the  shackles  of  feudalism 
incomparably  more  than  the  Western  nations. 

The  shackles  of  the  past  still  encircled  the  oolitical,  economic, 
educational,  social,  and  emotional  life  of  the  people.  It  was  for  this 
reason    that    slogans    srch    as    "Emancipation"    and    "Social    recon- 
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struction"  were  subscribed  to  l)y  the  people  with  sincerity  and  in- 
tensity of  enthusiasm. 

Of  the  special  movements,  such  as  the  demand  for  universal  suf- 
rage  and  woman  suffrage,  the  control  of  industry  by  labor,  equal 
educational  opportunities  and  others,  two  may  be  pointed  out  as  of 
primal  importance.  One  of  them  is  the  Women's  Movement  and  the 
other  the  labor  movement  along  socialistic  lines.  The  Women's 
Movement  is  cultural.  It  urges  women  to  realize  their  position  and 
responsibility  in  society.  The  labor  movement  has  gone  beyond  a 
cultural  activity  and  the  proletarian  class  are  now  waging  war 
against  capitalism  for  the  improvement  of  their  social  status.  As 
was  the  case  in  other  countries,  both  woman  and  labor  movements 
are  led  by  a  group  of  the  intelligentsia  and  the  important  and  signi- 
ficant part  they  have  played  in  the  post-war  development  of  the 
people  should  be  recorded  in  bold  type. 

As  was  already  pointed  out,  professors  of  the  universities, 
government  as  well  as  private,  stayed  in  study  rooms  and  lecture 
halls  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  masses.  But  the  section  of 
the  intelligentsia,  who  in  the  post-war  period  led  the  reconstruction 
and  emancipation  movements  were  not  bookworms.  They  were  a 
group  of  so-called  outside  writers  who  may  be  classed  under  the 
general  name  of  ''Liberal  Critics."  The  development  of  this  group 
is  a  significant  fact  in  the  world  of  thought  in  Japan.  The  difference 
between  the  lecture-hall  professor  and  outside  critic  is  clearly  ex- 
plained in  the  following  remarks  made  by  one  of  these  liberal  critics. 

Liberal  critics  in  general  accuse  the  study-hall  professors 
of  being  too  abstract  and  morbidly  perplexed,  having  no  posi- 
tive interest  in  actual  life.  They  face  all  social  phenomena 
and  criticize  them  in  the  light  of  philosophy,  while  our  atti- 
tude is  not  formal  and  static  but  functional  and  dynamic. 
On  the  whole  our  point  of  view  is  different  from  the  genetic 
point  of  view,  which  these  lecture-hall  philosophers  attacked. 
Despite  the  accusation  made  by  the  lecture-hall  philosophers 
on  this  point,  this  point  of  view  was  our  strength  as  well  as 
our  weakness. 

The  democracy  that  came  from  America  swept  the  country  in 
1918  and  a  few  enthusiastic  professors  rushed  out  of  their  class 
rooms  into  the  street  to  shout  for  the  emancipation  of  the  masses 
and  a  reconstruction  of  society.  The  Reimei-kai  was  formed  with 
the  purpose  of  instituting  a  social  reform  on  the  basis  of  democra- 
cy.   The  organization  was  a  radically  progressive  element  of  intel- 
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ligentsia  but  it  could  never  find  a  solution  for  the  dit^culties  caused 
by  the  industrial  revolution. 

•  The  World  War  brought  an  unprecedented  flood  of  gold  into 
the  economic  world  of  Japan.  Capitalists  made  the  best  of  the  situ- 
ation by  irrational  accumulation  and  consumption  of  wealth.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  proletarian  class  to  ignore  their  own  pitiful 
condition  compared  to  the  luxuries  of  the  other  class.  The  progress 
of  the  times  would  not  allow  them  to  remain  silent.  They  began  to 
deplore  the  inecjuality  of  economic  opportunity  and  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  removing  social  inconsistency.  As  a  result  the  labor 
movement  came  into  being.  In  literature  the  Japanese  people  turned 
to  Upton  Sinclair,  Barbusse,  Carpenter,  and  Whitman.  The  "social 
literature"  (literature  dealing  with  social  problems)  had  slowly  be- 
gun to  gain  strength  by  this  time. 

Socialism,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  still  feeble  in  1914  and  the 
laboring  class  was  not  yet  systematicallv  organized.  Ideas  were 
vague  and  there  was  a  confused  conglomeration  of  various  doctrines 
and  principles  such  as  Marxism,  syndicalism,  anarchism,  state  so- 
cialism, and  nihilism.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  establishing 
a  proletarian  stronghold  on  the  foundation  of  clear-cut  class  con- 
sciousness. The  government  authorities  were  unable  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  plant  would  come  from  all  these  Social  movements. 

There  was  a  group  of  a  few  liberal  critics,  professors  and 
thinkers,  that  vaguely  realized  the  rise  of  the  new  class  necessitated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Most  of  these  men  advocated  liberalism 
and  some  of  them  were  of  assumed  radical  tendencies,  but  none  went 
beyond  the  scope  of  culture  first,  cooperationism  or  christian  social- 
ism. They  consistently  opposed  a  revolution  by  force  and  endeavored 
to  prevent  the  growing  bitterness  of  class  conflict  by  harmonizing 
capital  and  labor  by  social  legislation  and  the  carrying  out  of  a 
definite  social  program  in  politics. 

Here  was  a  veritable  hotbed  for  the  seeds  of  ]:)roletarian  litera- 
ture. In  Europe  emj^ires  and  kingdoms  were  transformed  one  after 
the  other  into  republics.  The  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics 
began  to  lift  its  red  head.  The  so-called  rice  riot,  which  broke 
out  in  one  corner  of  Japan  in  the  summer  of  1018  and  spread  swiftly 
throughout  the  countrw  terrorized  the  nation.  A  jjrofessor  of  the 
Imperial  Universit\'  was  d('])rive(l  df  Iiis  court  rank  and  dismissed 
from  the  institution  for  an  article  coniuientint!'  on  llic  anarchism  of 
Knijxitkin.  -The  social  thought  of  I'MS-l'M''  was  drifting  to  anarchy 
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more  than  to  Marxism.  A  certain  amount  of  syndicalism,  too,  was 
mixed  in.  The  mai'ority  of  the  men  who  wrote  for  the  Tone  Maku 
Hito  (  Seed  Sowers),  a  magazine  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
hotbed  of  socialistic  literature,  and  their  friends  were  of  anarchistic 
persuasion.  As  there  was  no  unifying  guiding  principle  at  campaign 
headquarters  and  theoretical  controversies  were  inaccurate,  anar- 
chists and  Bolshevists  combined  without  anv  feeling  of  incon- 
sistency, which  is  almost  a  miracle  as  we  reflect  upon  it  now.  The 
fact  that  a  cabinet  minister  provoked  the  smile  of  well-informed  per- 
sons by  confusing  anarchism  with  socialism  in  his  speech  at  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Diet  in  response  to  an  interpellation  was  an  interesting 
incident  of  the  time.  Proletarian  literature  in  those  days  was  a  crude 
thing,  resulting  from  the  attempt  of  a  few  educated  laborers  to  give 
their  own  experience  of  the  tyranny  of  capitalists.  After  the  great 
earthquake  of  1923,  the  Government  adopted  strong  measures 
against  anarchism  and  socialism  with  the  result  that  this  proletarian 
literature  was  effectively  suppressed  for  a  time. 

Although  the  earthquake  of  1923  was  no  more  than  a  natural 
phenomenon,  it  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  social  and  nation- 
al consciousness  of  the  people.  The  disaster  gave  rise  to  a  re- 
actionary movement  of  patriotism  and  Nipponism  (Japan  first  and 
above  all)  which  was  opposed  to  all  radical  movements  that  might  be 
called  socialistic.  This  reactionary  movement  not  only  protested 
against  a  radical  reconstruction  of  society  at  the  hands  of  anarchism, 
socialism,  communism,  and  svndicalism  but  went  so  far  as  to  attempt 
to  stamp  out  completely  all  these  radical  principles.  It  supported  the 
famous  old  traditions  of  Japan  and  looked  at  everything  that  was 
called  modern  with  hatred.  It  insisted  on  imperialism  and  militar- 
ism and  opposed  the  peace  movement  and  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. It  was  not  in  favor  of  women's  societies  because  it  regarded 
such  activity  as  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  character  of 
Japanese  women  and  destructive  to  her  traditional  beauty.  Prac- 
tically it  opposed  everything  that  came  under  the  name  of  so-called 
radical  thought  because  of  the  belief  that  it  was  utterly  incompatible 
with  national  existence. 

It  was  determined  to  create  a  new  culture  peculiar  to  Japan 
which  could  not  be  internationalized.  The  government  authorities 
subscribed  to  this  brand  of  thought  to  a  certain  extent  but  they 
did  not  assume  such  an  extreme  attitude  as  was  manifested  by  the 
reactionary   group    themselves.     For    instance,    they    supported    the 
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proposal  for  armament  reduction  and  maintained  a  favorable  atti- 
tude toward  women's  social  activities.  They  were  not  only  friendly 
toward  these  movements  but  made  some  efforts  for  their  realization. 
They  permitted  a  certain  freedom  of  thought  but  they  took  a  defin- 
ite and  decisive  stand  against  social  reconstruction  according  to 
communistic  principles.  The  attitude  of  the  authorities  with  a  spy 
system  in  readiness  to  suppress  any  communistic  propaganda  was 
such  as  would  make  one  think  they  were  morbidlv  nervous  over 
radicalism.  They  w^ere  fully  prepared  with  an  efficient  police  sys- 
tem to  cope  positively  with  tenant  farmer  disputes,  factory  and 
labor  strikes,  radical  thought  propaganda,  and  the  proletarian  elec- 
tion activities.  They  were  equipped,  too,  with  a  particular  kind  of 
police  system  for  the  supervision  of  radical  "thought-movements" 
in  schools.  This  condition  of  aft'airs  grew  worse  and  continues  to 
be  serious  to  this  day.  The  trend  of  thought  currents  of  the  present 
era  began  the  latter  part  of  1925.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Taisho 
era  (1912-1926),  socialism  and  the  various  allied  organizations  were 
protesting  against  the  existing  social  system.  This  protest  found 
voice  in  what  was  called  "Shizen-hassei" — natural  response.  Against 
this,  there  was  another  efl^ort  by  the  name  of  "Mokuteki-ishiki" — 
purposeful  efi^ort.  This  school  of  thought  maintained  that  such  a 
controversy  without  a  definite  plan  and  critical  attitude  as  carried 
on  by  the  former,  was  utterly  meaningless.  It  took  "Shizen-hassei" 
to  task,  declaring  that  the  proletarian  art  must  outlive  the  crude 
state  of  its  early  existence,  must  become  more  conscious  of  its 
position  and  be  organized  and  systematized  under  the  ideology  based 
on  the  stern  reality  of  existing  society. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  "Alokuteki-ishiki"  to  readjust  its  fight- 
ing line.  As  a  result,  a  general  disintegration  started  in  the  pro- 
letarian camp.  Anarchists  not  only  could  not  live  in  the  same  camp 
with  bolshevists  but  it  became  necessary  alsci  for  liberalists  and  so- 
cial democrats  to  readjust  their  fighting  line.  .Vgricultural  labor  and 
factor}'  lal)i)i-  began  to  realize  the  dift'erence  of  their  positions.  A 
similar  disintegration  went  on  in  the  proletarian  literary  field  each 
according  to  the  \iew  advocated  bv  literary  men.  Such  was  the 
general  condition  of  jiroU'tarian  literarv  endeav(uv,  and  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  situation  is  bound  to  reflect  upon  the  thought 
and  i)C)]itical  activity  of  the  jirolctarian  masses. 

To  be  sure,  as  in  other  countries  the  intelligentsia  were  the 
])ioneering  guides   for  the  rise  ot   the  ])roletarian  class.    lUit  as  time 
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went  on  and  the  proletarian  class  became  confident  of  their  power 
and  conscious  of  their  ri,t;ht  of  speech,  the  word  "intelligentsia" 
degenerated  into  a  byword.  The  intelligentsia  is  a  creature  of  brain, 
not  action.  He  is  a  product  of  bourgeois  culture  and  has  not  gen- 
uine faith  in  the  proletarian  movement  and  the  laboring  class 
The  late  Mr.  Takero  Arishima,  humanitarian  novelist,  in  1921  de- 
clared, "the  idea  that  one  can  contribute  anything  to  the  fourth  class 
without  being  a  member  of  that  class  is  the  utmost  folly.  The  fourth 
class  will  only  be  disturbed  by  such  needless  efforts. 

Mr.  Arishima  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  separation  of  the  intel- 
ligentsia from  the  labor  class  is  eventually  incvital)le  and  was  pes- 
simistic over  the  future  of  intelligentsia.  <)n  the  other  hand,  he 
was  obsessed  with  a  lugubrious  foreboding  that  the  intelligentsia 
of  the  middle  class  were  doomed  under  the  tyranny  of  capitalism. 
Brooding  on  this  subject  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  his  suicide. 

The  intellectual  awakening  of  the  labor  class  about  1922 
caused  a  demand  for  the  exclusion  of  the  intelligentsia  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  number  of  labor  agitators,  were  ousted  from  their  posi- 
tions of  leadership.  But  this  was  no  more  than  an  incident  in  the 
development  of  the  social  movement.  The  activity  of  the  Shin-jin 
Kai  (Society  of  New  Men),  a  student  organization  in  the  Tokyo 
Imperial  University,  and  the  affair  that  occurred  in  the  Social 
Science  Research  Societies  of  the  Kyoto  Imperial  University  and 
the  Doshisha  University  in  1925  made  the  educational  authorities 
and  the  general  public  feel  the  urgent  need  of  suppressing  "danger- 
ous thoughts." 

The  government  authorities  discovered  a  dangerous  students 
plot  when  two  students  of  the  Kyoto  Imperial  University  were 
found  active  in  the  Social  Science  Research  Society  of  the  Fukuoka 
Higher  School.  (A  higher  school  resembles  a  Junior  College  in 
America.)  On  Dec,  1,  1925,  the  police  raided  the  homes  of  twenty 
students  of  the  Kyoto  Imperial  University  and  the  Doshisha  Uni- 
versity and  seized  propaganda  leaflets  against  universal  military 
training  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Farmers"  Union,  various  pamph- 
lets for  social  agitation,  and  letters. 

The  so-called  Pan-Japan  Social  Science  Research  Society  main- 
tained its  headquarters  in  Tokyo  extending  their  activities  to  the 
Kwanto  (Eastern  Japan)  and  the  Kwansai  (\\'estern  Japan)  dis- 
tricts. Whether  or  not  the  extreme  anarchistic  literature,  which  was 
seized  bv  the  police,  might  give  evidence  of  radical  activities  on  the 
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part  of  the  students  and  something  more  than  mere  scientific  re- 
search, was  seriously  discussed.  A  decision  was  finally  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  Social  Science  Research  Societv  was  incompati- 
ble with  the  national  institution.  In  the  same  year.  ^Yr.  Ryohei 
Okada,  then  ^Minister  of  Education,  prohibited  research  on  thought 
problems  in  all  higher  schools  and  ordered  the  dissolution  of  all 
Social  Science  Research  Societies.  This  strong  measure,  howeyer, 
did  not  accomplish  the  desired  results  and  the  Educational  ]\Iinis- 
ter  had  to  call  a  conference  of  the  principals  of  all  higher  schools 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  dangerous  thoughts  among  students.  The 
conference  drew  six  resolutions  regarding  the  control  of  student 
"dangerous  thoughts,"  of  wdiich  the  two  most  important  are: 

1.  The  principals  of  higher  schools  not  only  must  forbid 
students  to  form  any  organization  for  social  research  of  any  sort 
whatsoeyer  but  also  should  see  to  it  that  they  refrain  from  such 
indiyidual,   priyate   study. 

2.  The  principals  of  higher  schools  should  prohibit  students 
from  joining  any  radical  organization,  from  being  involyed  in  any 
practical  radical  actiyity  or  from  undertaking  any  propaganda  of 
dangerous  ideas. 

Such  measures  to  control  "dangerous  thoughts,"  however, 
brought  no  satisfactory  efifect.  Research  in  social  science  became 
wide-spread  and  many  students  who  were  engaged  in  it  were 
punished. 

Tn  1927  and  1928  the  Seiyukai  Government  appropriated  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  police  system  for 
the  control  of  "dangerous  thought"  and  for  the  realization  of  a 
plan  for  guiding  students'  ideas. 

This  comt)letely  refutes  the  pessimistic  assertion  of  Mr.  Ari- 
shima  in  so  far  as  his  view  on  class  conflict  was  concerned.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  the  young  students  in  the  highest  seats  of  learning  who 
courageously  walked  into  the  midst  of  "dangerous  thoughts,"  and 
became  associated  with  active  workers  on  the  farm  and  in  the  fac- 
tory labor  movement.  With  their  youthful  enthusiasm,  they  gained 
an  immense  satisfaction  by  devoting  their  utmost  to  agitation  and 
I^ropaganda.  They  rebelled  against  any  curtailment  (^f  civic  liberty 
and  gladh-  became  martyrs  for  the  realization  of  the  ])rinciples  they 
advocated. 

It  was  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  find  an  ade(|uate  plan  to 
cope  with  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  student  world.    With  "thought 
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against  thought"  as  a  slogan,  the  successive  achninistrations  have 
attempted  to  turn  the  intellectual  tide  hy  mohilizing  all  kinds  of 
cultural  and  educational  institutions.  The  dignity  and  prestige  of 
the  traditional  culture  were  upheld,  the  fundamental  characters  of 
the  Japanese  nation  were  explained,  lectures  emphasizing  the  Ori- 
ental thoughts  and  teachings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  were  given, 
and  religious  teachings  were  encouraged. 

Despite  all  these  positive  measures,  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  leaders,  the  subtle  insistence  with  which  Marxism 
captured  the  student  mind  is  appalling.  Radical  ideas  in  educational 
institutions  are  ubiquitous.  They  may  be  likened  to  methane  gas 
in  an  old  swamp,  for  if  suppressed  at  one  point  they  explode  in  an- 
other. Because  the  general  tendency,  particularly  among  young  men 
of  the  present  time  is  such,  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  foresee  just 
where  the  future  is  leading.  These  so-called  dangerous  ideas  have 
struck  root  too  deeply  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  popular  and  passing 
fad  of  the  day.  Tt  is  true  that  the  majority  of  Japanese,  particular- 
ly mature  people,  are  not  favorably  inclined  toward  socialistic 
thought,  but  none  the  less,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  dwell  at  some 
length  on  the  intellectual  currents  of  students,  because  they  are  the 
rulers  of  tomorrow^ 

Most  liberal  newspapers  and  magazines  in  Japan  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Government's  policy  of  fighting  "dangerous  ideas" 
with  traditional  culture  as  a  weapon  is  inadequate.  At  least  they 
are  doubtful  of  any  tangible  success.  Most  of  them  insist  that  the 
Government  should  tacitly  allow  students  to  conduct  research  in 
social  sciences  to  a  certain  extent  and  at  the  same  time  carry  out 
some  bold  social  reforms  to  steal  the  thunder  from  their  radical 
agitation. 

They  declare  that  it  is  imperative  now^  for  politicians  to  under- 
take an  epoch-making  reorganization  of  the  social  and  industrial 
systems  upon  which  economic  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption depend,  because  the  so-called  national  peril,  "the  danger- 
ous thoughts  flood,"  is  due  to  the  social  unrest  among  the  masses 
caused  bv  the  present  economic  deadlock  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  These  people  advocate  a  new  liberalism  as  a  part  of  their  ideal. 

There  is  another  school  of  thought  that  maintains  that  "danger- 
ous thoughts"  could  only  be  successfully  met  by  the  establishing 
of  some  new  and  convincing  principles  on  an  equal  intellectual  basis 
with  Marxism.    Some  intelligentsia  in  Japan  oppose  Marxism  but 
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they  are  few  in  number  and  they  have  net  been  successful  in  their 
campaign  against  the  latter.  The  fact  that  the  Dei)artment  of  Edu- 
cation is  collecting  anti-Marxist  literature  in  other  countries  in  order 
to  furnish  the  students  with  such  material  for  research  work  is  but 
a  part  of  the  government  ]:iolicy  against  "dangerous  thoughts." 

There  are  some  conservatives  who  contend  that  Marxism  is  not 
a  thought  born  in  the  confines  of  a  study,  but  is  bound  to  lead  to 
action  :  and  therefore,  that  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  combat  thought 
with  thought.  The  only  adequate  method  of  meeting  it  is  by  legal 
punishment  and  practical   laws. 

There  have  been  foi^r  kinds  of  literary  endeavor  in  Japan  since 
1925.  They  are  literature  as  a  fine  art,  ]:)opular  literature,  mass 
literati- re,  and  proletarian  literature. 

Literature  as  a  fine  art  had  its  birth  about  1888  inspired  by  the 
doctrine  of  creating  and  relishing  "art  for  art's  sake."  It  saw  the 
rise  of  realism,  romanticism  and  naturalism  up  to  the  end  of  the 
Aleiji  era  (1912)  and  then  neo-realism,  idealism,  neo-symbolism 
and  neo-romanticism  set  in.  The  contemporary  literary  men  of  this 
school  are  devotees  of  these  same  ideals  and  have  been  writing, 
each  according  to  his  fancy.  The  results  may  not  be  inferior 
to  those  of  the  old  days  brt  at  best  they  are  no  more  than  limbos 
of  the  past,  having  no  vitality  or  creative  promise.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  their  failure  may  be  that  the  conception  of  art  for 
art's  sake  by  which  thev  were  inspired,  alienated  them  from  the 
grim  reality  of  life,  and  they  made  of  literature  only  a  plaything. 
Despite  the  fact  that  people,  who  are  abused  by  the  fickleness  of  their 
en\ironment,  are  constantly  seeking  the  meaning-  of  this  vicissitude 
in  the  bosom  of  literature,  the  novelists  of  this  school  have  been 
utterly  unconcerned,  dreaming  their  dream  of  peace  in  their  ivory 
towers.  This  coterie  of  literary  men  raised  walls  about  them  in 
the  midst  nf  societv.  taking  no  note  of  things  outside.  However 
excellent  in  \vf)rkmanship  and  however  ingenious  the  ]ilot.  there 
could  be  no  reality,  no  personal  touch  and  no  inspiration  in  their 
products  as  thc\-  did  not  intimately  refiect  life  and  society.  They 
never  realized  that  art.  too,  is  born  of  time  and  society.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  the)-  would  l)e  forsaken  by  the  age  and  society 
which  th('\'  themseK'es  forsook. 

l'oj)rlar  literature  and  mass  literature  are  much  alike  but,  at 
the  same  time,  difi^erent.  rojjular  litcr.atiu'e  has  as  its  content  love 
and  h(jn"e.  drawing  its  ni;itcrials   troni  societ\'  as  it  is.     In  this  sense 
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popular  literature  has  been  most  widely  read  throughout  the  world 
from  time  immemorial.  From  the  consideration  of  quantity,  popu- 
lar literature  is  said  to  divide  honors  with  so-called  sword  literature. 
Its  commercial  value  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  is  determined  by  the  popularity  of  the  stories 
they  carry.  The  longer  popular  novel  deals  with  the  new  morality, 
catering  to  a  natural  demand  of  the  time. 

Mass  literature  is  composed  mostly  of  the  sword  story  and  de- 
tective story.  The  so-called  sword  story  seems  to  have  no  parallel 
in  the  world  outside  of  Japan.  It  is  a  kind  of  historical  narrative 
about  feudal  knights,  barons,  and  dukes.  It  intrigues  the  fighting 
instinct  in  man  by  spectacular  plots,  breath-taking  fights,  and  by 
the  demonstration  of  the  incomparably  developed  art  of  Japan- 
ese swordmanship.  This  kind  of  literature  came  into  vogue  about 
1923  and  still  maintains  its  popularity.  It  has  been  an  indispen- 
sable source  of  income  for  newspapers  and  magazines  and  has  had 
successful  sales  in  book  form.  It  may  seem  queer  that  stories  of  the 
feudal  age  should  have  such  popular  favor  in  the  world  of  scienct 
but  this  is  not  without  justification.  For  instance,  the  development 
of  incidents  in  the  sword  novel  is  very  rapid,  having  a  keen  appeal 
to  the  temper  of  modern  people,  to  whom  speed  has  become  a  god. 
Intense  moments  of  life  and  death  satisfy  the  unsatiable  demand  for 
excitement  and  thrill.  The  clear  demonstration  of  moral  cause  and 
effect  in  the  dramatization  of  the  story  harmonizes  with  general 
moral  ideals.  A  character  with  superhuman  strength  and  art  of 
swordmanship  to  whom  defeat  is  unknown  satisfies  superbly  the 
psychological  cravings  of  a  hero-worshiper.  The  sword  novel  prom- 
ises the  joy  of  self-forgetting,  affording  relief  and  emancipation 
from  the  petty  problems  of  daily  life.  To  the  modern  man,  jaded  by 
the  stern  reality  of  life  imder  the  dictates  of  rational  and  scientific 
processes,  it  affords  delightful  excitement,  of  which  he  never  grows 
weary. 

The  detective  stnry  is  a  ])roduct  of  scientific  and  rational  think- 
ing, b'or  this  reason,  w  c  cannot  exjX'Ct  it  to  be  a])preciatcd  by 
exerybody.  n(jr  can  it  be  so  readily  understood  and  liked  as'  a  po]:)u- 
lar  love  story.  lUu  as  the  detection  of  a  crime  is  based  on  intelli- 
gence, and  science  constitutes  an  im])ortant  element  in  the  story,  it 
holds  the  interest  of  the  younger  generation.  A  great  many  detec- 
tive stories,  written  by  modern  foreign  authors,  such  as  Doyle,  Free- 
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man,  Oppenheim,  and  the  old  masters,  such  as  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
and  Dumas,  have  been  translated. 

Proletarian  literature  had  its  birth  sometime  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Taisho  era  (1912-1926)  and  has  been  making  rapid 
progress.  The  exposition  of  capitalistic  tyranny,  the  evils  of  mili- 
tarism, the  oppressive  police  system,  and  the  tragedies  arising  from 
all  forms  of  oppression  are  popular  themes  of  the  story.  Some  mas- 
terpieces, such  as  Prostitute,  and  a  few  others  have  already  been 
written,  but  as  proletarian  literature  is  still  in  the  plastic  period  of 
adolescence,  having  just  entered  upon  a  stage  of  unified  and  con- 
scious efifort,  we  have  to  wait  for  the  advent  of  some  permanent 
works  of  art. 

Apart  from  the  proletarian  novels  and  romances,  the  polemical 
efforts  of  the  proletarian  writers  have  been  most  notable  in  recent 
years  and  controversies  over  the  social  nature  of  literature,  the 
historic  mission  of  proletarian  literature,  and  other  questions  will 
become  more  acute  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Russia. 

Activities  of  proletarian  artists,  however,  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  field  of  pure  literature  and  polemics.  In  fine  arts,  (paint- 
ing, drawing  and  sculpture),  in  music  and  also  in  the  cinema,  they 
have  been  very  active.  They  are  not  content  with  their  single  ef- 
forts in  these  various  fields  of  art,  but  have  tried'  to  unite  under  the 
one  objective  of  "class-war."  And  in  December,  1928,  the  Japanese 
Federation  of  the  United  Proletarian  Artists,  was  recognized.  The 
Federation  consists  of  five  unions  of  artists,  which  are,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  the  Authors'  Union,  the  Theater  Union,  the 
Fine  Arts  Union,  the  Music  Union,  and  the  Cinema  Union,  each 
having  its  own  technical  programs,  but  cooperating  under  the  same 
communistic  principle.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  find  out  what  kinds 
of  people  appreciate  and  respond  to  these  new  arts.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, however,  they  are  men  of  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  of 
the  intellectual  or  of  the  laboring  classes,  industrial  as  well  as 
agricultural.  Among  the  young  women  of  the  cities,  many  are  not 
only  sympathetic  towards  the  new  proletarian  art,  but  also  are 
positively  active  in  the  new  movement. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  dealt  with  the  various  types  of 
the  literature  of  modern  Japan.  They  are  essentially  different  from 
each  other,  but  are  all  alike  in  one  point.  They  have  all  studied 
western  literature  and  have  derived  their  main  ideas  from  Europe 
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or  America.  This  seems  natural,  if  we  remember  that  the  cultural 
aspects  of  Japanese  life  has  been  somewhat  backward  compared  to 
that  of  western  life.  \\'hen  we  are  told  what  authors  of  western 
literature  were  or  are  popular  in  Japan,  we  are  sure  to  know  the 
main  features  of  Japanese  literature  of  the  time.  The  authors  who 
were  widely  read  since  the  last  years  of  J\Ieiji  ( 1912)  up  to  the  third 
year  of  Taisho  (1914),  were  Tolstoy,  Chekhov,  Dostoievsky,  Haupt- 
mann,  Schnitzler,  \\'edekind,  Romain  Rolland,  Galsworthy,  Shaw. 
Wells,  Boeil,  Hamsun,  Tagore,  Carpenter,  Whitman,  Ibsen,  Strind- 
berg,  and  others.  After  the  Great  War,  Russian  revolutionarv  liter- 
ature suddenly  gained  an  unprecedented  popularity,  and  works  of 
Barbusse,  Phillip.  O'Neill,  Upton  Sinclair,  and  Reed  have  been 
widely  read.  These  names  indicate  most  assuredly  the  literary  trend 
of  the  last  years. 

Proletarian  literature  forms  the  main  current  of  the  literary  ac- 
tivities of  the  present  generation  of  Japan.  Excepting  Russia,  there 
is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  we  can  find  a  similar 
phenomenon.  This  is  perhaps  not  so  much  because  of  the  unusual 
power  and  influence  of  the  "left  wing"  literature,  as  because  of  the 
lack  of  great  figures  in  the  orthodox  literary  circles.  In  western 
countries,  where  the  new  proletarian  literature  has  some  force,  con- 
servative authors  still  retain  high  popularity  and  doubtlessly  attract 
the  majority  of  the  reading  public.  On  the  contrary,  in  Japan, 
authors  of  the  old  style  went  out  of  date  a  few  years  ago  as  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  energy  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
changing  social  order.  This  is  the  main  reason  for  the  extraordi- 
nary predominance  of  proletarianism  in  the  literary  word  of  Japan. 

In  conclusion,  we  propose  to  review  some  outstanding  facts  re- 
garding the  current  publications  and  to  indicate  the  main  tendencies 
of  Ja])anese  thought  at  the  present  time. 

The  "mass"  production  of  the  so-called  ycii-hoii  (one  yen  !)ooks) 
since  the  last  years  of  Taisho  (1926)  is  unparalleled  not  only  in 
Japan's  history  of  publication,  but  also  in  the  world.  The  ycii-boii 
means  a  one  yen  book  usuall\-  pul)lished  in  series,  and,  therefore, 
distinctly  dift'erent  from  .\jnerican  dollar  books.  The  first  attempt 
at  the  mass-sale  of  ycti^hou  was  made,  when  a  ]niblisher  jilanned 
to  compile  a  series  of  ]iterar\  worlds  of  the  Meiji  and  Taisho  eras. 
L'nder  this  plan,  several  score  of  volumes  were  to  l)e  distributed 
regularly,  two  copies  a  month  and  the  i)rice  of  each  xolume  was 
to  be  one  yen.  which  is  no  doubt   incredibly  reasonable  in  \iew  of 
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the  content  of  the  volume  and  of  the  cost  of  production.  Apart 
from  this  low  price,  the  advertisement  for  the  subscription  of  this 
series  of  books  was  carried  ort  on  such  a  large  scale  as  would  cap- 
ture the  public.  Morning  after  morning,  evening  after  evening,  one 
whole  page,  sometimes  even  two  pages  of  newspapers,  urban  as  well 
as  local,  were  devoted  to  advertising  the  publication  of  this  series. 
The  largeness  of  the  advertising  scale  was  only  matched  by  the 
originality  of  its  propaganda  method.  At  any  rate,  this  attempt 
proved  to  be  a  great  success,  registering  more  than  three  hundred 
thorsand  subscribers.  There  have  been  many  similar  attempts  by 
publishers  who  dreamed  of  the  grand  success  of  the  first  attempt. 
At  present,  there  are  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  kinds  of  yen-bon 
and  the  prices  are  sometimes  lowered  to  50  sen  or  to  30  sen,  and 
even  to  10  sen.  Supposing  each  kind  of  ycn-bon  sells  ten  thousand 
copies,  one  million  and  a  half  coi)ies  are  estimated  to  reach  monthly 
the  desks  of  our  people.  To  what  extent  this  flood  of  ycn-bon  series 
has  satisfied  the  book-hunger  and  how  much  it  has  enriched  the 
mind,  we  cannot  say  definitely.  It  has,  however,  established  the 
notion  that  the  price  of  books  should  be  reasonable,  and  conse- 
(juentlv  it  has  undermined  the  sale  of  other  books  which  are  not 
published  in  the  series  form,  but  which  appear  as  single  books. 

Selected  classical  literature,  translations  of  a  selected  list  of 
foreign  novels  can  be  easily  managed  in  the  form  of  \cn-bon  series 
or  of  f{o-scn-bcn  series.  Also  a  series  of  popular  lectures  could  be 
published  in  the  same  form.  This  form,  however,  did  not  suit  the 
prblication  of  new  theories  and  the  results  of  new  studies  and  re- 
sea-ches  which  could  only  be  done  in  separate  book  form.  Publi- 
cations of  this  kind  are  more  important  than  a  ycn-bon  series,  but 
the  former  often  brings  to  the  tniblisher  loss  rather  than  profit,  be- 
cause of  its  high  price  and  small  market.  In  order  to  cover  these 
losses,  the  publisher  cannot  but  resort  to  the  publication  of  another 
yen-bon  series.  The  necessitv  and  importance  of  the  publication  in 
book  form  of  newer  studies  and  researches  and  the  resulting  losses 
on  one  hand,  and  the  dependable  profit  but  relative  unimportance  of 
the  publication  of  ycn-bon  series  on  the  other,  conspire  to  place  the 
publishers  in  a  sort  of  dilemma.  One  thine  is  quite  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  future  of  yen-bon  publication  is  still  rather  promising 
and  that  it  will  surely  be  the  predominant  type  of  publication  in 
the  near  future.  Whether  this  is  a  normal  condition  in  the  publish- 
ing world  is  difi-xult  to  iudge.    At  any  rate,  we  can  fairlv  sav.  thar 
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the  Japanese  read  much.  The  statistics  for  1927  show  that  the 
numbers  of  different  pubHcations  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  Japan 
are  respectively  36,680.  31,026,  and  19,967.  AMiile  the  books  in 
the  Russian  or  German  language  have  a  wider  circulation  outside 
of  their  own  countries,  the  Japanese  books  are  read  only  in  Japan. 

Numerous  kinds  of  magazines  are  published  in  Japan  now-a- 
days.  Some  popular  magazines  have  a  million  subscribers.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  ladies'  magazines  which  have  over  300,000  circu- 
lation. And  several  other  magazines  are  publishing  70.000  copies 
each.  These  magazines  have  a  latent  power  which  is  strongly  in- 
fluencing the  culture  of  the  nation.  Amusements  and  popular  knowl- 
edge are  much  dependent  on  the  existence  of  the  magazine. 

In  1925  there  were  1.012  different  kinds  of  newspapers  published 
daily  in  Japan.  The  number  of  journals  which  was  3,532  in  1919, 
increased  to  8.-445  in  1928.  Newspapers  participate  very  little  in 
this  increase,  because  small  newspapers  are  now  being  absorbed 
by  big  ones.  As  those  big  papers  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  facilities  of  communication  and  are  able  to  spend 
huge  sums  of  money  for  advertising,  they  can  easily  squeeze  out 
small  papers  in  the  provinces.  It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  that 
local  papers  which  are  published  in  the  districts  nearer  to  these 
big  cities,  are  more  affected.  There  are  several  local  papers  through- 
out Japan  which  are  financially  independent.  Even  among  the 
newspapers  in  a  big  city,  there  is  a  keen  competition.  The  earth- 
(jrake  of  1923  disturbed  the  condition  of  fifteen  Tokyo  newspapers 
which  had  been  published  side  by  side  up  to  that  moment.  A  few 
small  newspapers  which  safely  escaped  the  catastrophe  and  big  ones 
which  had  plenty  of  capital  on  hand  though  damaged  by  the  earth- 
f|uake.  have  been  growing  bigger.  But  the  rest  of  them  are  precipi- 
tatel\-  going  to  ruin.  The  map  of  the  newspaper  world  is  now  chang- 
ing its  color.  In  the  future  only  a  few  big  newspapers  will  survive 
the  competition.  The  circulation  of  these  big  papers  even  now  ex- 
ceeds one  million. 

( )nce  social  news  was  the  most  important  factor  of  the  paper, 
but  now  politics  and  world-affairs  are  the  dominant  items.    ' 
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